











This is the moment every gardener loves. . 


wherever you live 


Use Vigoro Complete Plant Food to make the Springtime promise of your soil hold true 


UE rine 10 get your. feet on the grouncl / 


. when 


the spade bites through the crusted top of the earth, 
sinks deep .. . and then the soil is turned. It’s warm and 
fragrant, full of promise. This year make that promise hold true. 
Give your seeds and seedlings the full, balanced nourishment 
Vigoro Complete Plant Foods provide so easily and so well. 


Vigoro Complete Plant Food 

Complete—to provide all the nour- 
ishment your flowers, vegetables, 
trees and shrubs need for vigorous 
growth—even in the poorest soils. 
Balanced —to help all growing things 
thrive both up and down. 

Nice to use—odorless and sanitary. 
Mix Vigoro into soil before you 
plant, 3 pounds per 100 square feet. 


Instant Vigoro Complete Water-Soluble Plant Food 
Feeds through roots and leaves—Ideal for 
house plants, transplanting and supple- 
mental feedings for lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables, fruits and shrubs. 

Spray it on — Use a sprinkling can or an easy- 
to-use Instant Vigoro Lawn Gun attached 
to your garden hose. Pink drops of nourish- 
ment act immediately to stimulate and sus- 
tain plant growth. 


igoro 


COMPLETE PLANT FOODS 


FOR LAWNS: 

Golden Vigoro Complete Lawn Food — 
Complete and balanced nourishment, 
released at a controlled rate. Feeds 
far longer. Clean and pleasant to 
use. Doesn’t burn grass. Use the 
recommended amount of 1 to 3 
pounds per 100 square feet of lawn. 


Vigoro is a registered trade-mark of Swift & Company 





Vea ede MAIL ORDER SPECIALS 


@ New and choice perennials that will add 
new beauty and interest to your garden 
the year around. 


All Color 


DAYLILY 


COLLECTION 


If you are intereste 
in lots of color ar 
more plants for 


money, this 
ver 


COPPER 
FOLD. Well rooted hus 
e plent f bloor 


SALMON and ¢ k 
that will produce | 

10 Varieties 

All different $3 


GIANT HIBISCUS 


20 Varieties 
All different $5 


rWO-YEAR PLANTS 


3 for 6 for | 12 for 


$1.75 $3.00 $5.50 


ASTILBES 


For That Shady 
Spot 


Red Pink White Rose 
4 Ciumps your color selection $3.50 


GIANT PLANTAIN LILY 


(Hosta or Funkia Fortunei Gigantea) 


A rare and most handsome plant for the shaded 
or half shaded garden. All Plantain Lilie re 
ornamenta ) re plants, but this hard-to-get 
variet s unt beautiful with its huge heart 
shaped Ivery blue-green foliage. Man soft 
lavender flowers are produced in early summer on 
strong wiry 3 foot stems. Choice, long-life peren- 
nial that increases in beauty for years 


[ | Each | 3 for _| 6 for 


$1.25 $3.00 $5.00 


Wiltcr, Mare Gardens 


April 1958 


@ Heavy field grown plants. No rooted 
cuttings or single divisions. 


New 
TROLLIUS 


(Barr’s Giant 
Hybrids) 
Improved English strain 
of Globe flowers with 
extra large buttercup 
like flowers in clear ve 

low shades from 


long life perennials 


le moi I otecl 
n the border. 2 to 3 feet. 


for early summer bl 


Each 3 for 6 for 


$.85 $2.25 $4.00 
JAPANESE IRIS 


Largest of All 
Iris 


tract attention in 
the garder 
ollection will include t least 6 colors: B 
RED, ORCHID, PURPLE, VEINED 
rt 


WHI 
$3.95 


6 HEAVY CLUMPS, All 
Different 
atalog price at least $6.00) 
12 HEAVY CLUMPS, All 


Different 
(catalog price at least $12.00) 


GIANT DAHLIAS 


7 Recent Intro- 
ductions. Flowers 
10 to 14in. Across. 


$7.50 


Finest Oregon 
Grown Tubers. 


Order this ALL 

COLORS COLLEC 

TION now for a 

floral dis- 

‘ rougl it the 

summer and autumn 
months this year 

Good Earth (Cactus). New beautiful rich pink 

with white center. Wonderful cut flower with long 

stem 

Cornelia Pinchot (Decorative Deep brilliant 

oxblood red. Perfect flowers up to one ft. across. 

Delta (Decorative). Clear purple flowers of per- 

fect form. Attractive lacy foliage 

Salem Sunshine (Decorative). Huge sparkling 

canary yellow. Early, heavy bloomer 

Sydney (Semi-cactus). Massive salmon rose blend 

with gold shading. Highest award winner 

Alice May (Decorative). Immense glistening pure 

white. Heavy bloomer 

Commando (Decorative Big pure lavender. 

Extra vigorous grower 


5 All 7 Giants (Catalog Value $5.50) 


only $3.95 


Labeled and Postpaid 


BOX 38-H4 





Boring, Oregon 


@ immediate shipment. Minimum Order $3.00. 
All orders Postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


(Helleborus 
Niger) 
The world-celebrated 
Christmas Rose has 
always delighted 
flower lovers because 
of its unusual flower 
from No- 
January 
The large, snowy-white 
buttercup-like flowers 
last for weeks regard 
less of adverse weather 
conditions and the 
elegant evergreen foli 
age is attractive at all! 
times. We can supply 
freshly dug plants from our own garden, all of which 
will bloom next winter 


[ ] Each 3 for | | 6 for 


$1.25 $3.00 $5.50 
STAR BELL FLOWER 


(Campanula 
Poscharskyana) 


\ most beautiful low 
growing blue Campanula. 
Ideal for the rock garden 
or any foreground plant 
ing. Dense spreading green 
mats that are literally cov- 
ered with hundreds of 
starry blue flowers. Ro 
bust grower never exceed- 
ing 1 foot in height. In 
full bloom for several 
weeks in early summer. 


3 for [_] 6 for 


$.75 $2.00 $3.75 


L. Auratum platyphyllum 


Six HARDY LILIES 


L. Auratum platyphyllum. Magnificent Gold Banded 
Lily largest lily. Huge white flowers with gold bands 
and crimson spots. Fragrant. August. 7—9 inch bulbs 
L. Fiesta Hybrids. Turks’ cap form flowers in yellow, 
orange, copper, gold, reds and near purple. Mixed only. 
5-6 ft. stems. 

L. Hansoni. Beautiful clear yellow with brown speckles. 
6-7 inch bulbs. 

L. Sunburst. Cream to buff, yellow to orange flowers 
of Henryi form but larger, more reflexed. 5-25 flowers 
on established plants. 8-9 inch bulbs. 

L. Speciosum Rubrum. Largest and deepest pink 
form of Rubrum Lilies. August-September. 8-9 inch 
bulbs. 

L. Concolor. A dainty lily of star shape and vivid 
scarlet color. Needs sunny spot, will bloom in June 


Best in groups. 2 ft. 
$3.95 


C) All 6 Varieties 
(catalog value $4.65) 
187 





YOUR 


LAWN YS TT 


The No.I choice in Plant 
Food of America’s 
Gardeners 


This Spring, start 

your lawn going 
steady and growing 
steady with AGRICO... 
you'll love the healthier, 
deep-green turf 

that results. 


AGRICO for LAWNS, TREES & 
SHRUBS—The Home Own- 
er's Favorite... perfect for 
early spring feeding to 
give your lawn a strong 
Start. 


AGRICO for TURF 50% Nat- 
ural Organic Nitrogen —The 
Golf Course Favorite... 
works wonders on home 
lawns, too! 


AGRICO for TURF with UREA- 
FORM—The Premium Fer- 
tilizer... matches the re- 
lease of vital nitrogen to 
your lawn’s feeding needs. 


Remember, it pays to use 
the right AGRICO Ferti- 
lizer for each plant feed- 
ing job: 


AGRICO ROSE FOOD — formulated to make 


your roses produce their very best. 


AGRICO FOR GARDENS — vital nutrients for 


your flowers and vegetables. 


AGRICO NO-PEST Turf Food —Wipes out turf- 


wrecking insects for years, while it nour- 


ishes your lawn. 


@ AGRICO for AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, RHODODEN- 
DRONS-—Feeds all acid-loving plants right 


...Maintains soil acidity. 


Made only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


31 Factories in U.S., Canada and Cuba 








ALPINES 
ROCK PLANTS 
America’s best grown by 
Mayfair Nurseries 


R.D. 2 {H-2} NICHOLS, NEW YORK 
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lack of iron causes yellowing leaves 


Sequestrene 


iron chelates 


correct iron deficiency 


All plants need iron to produce chlorophyll, which gives healthy plants 
their rich, dark green color. 
When plants become iron deficient, leaves gradually turn yellow, 
plants grow poorly and eventually may die. Such iron deficiency Look for SEQUESTRENE on the label of 
(chlorosis) may be due to lack of iron in the soil or “soil fixation,” the following brands of fertilizers. This 
which prevents plants from obtaining their requirements even is your assurance of eveliebie iron. 
from soils abundant with iron. GAVIOTA ROSE FOOD 
‘ e ° e Pacific Guano Co., Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif, 
Professionals correct and guard against iron-deficient GREEN LIGHT CAMELLIA 
nursery stock and fruit groves with Sequestrene “*helates GARDENIA AZALEA FOOD 
ursery tock and fruit groves with Sequestrene Iron Chelates GREEN LIGHT ROSE FOOD 
(key'lates) — which not only supply metallic iron, but by Klauss-White, San Antonio, Tex. 


means of an organic chemical carrier make it readily avail- MET IEe tmtectnareh Chanstent Oo... Grand Rapids, Diet. 


able to the plant. / HOU-ACTINITE — SEQUESTRENE 
= 2 wwe P 2 Campbell Fertilizer Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 
Sequestrene Iron Chelates make life-giving iron avail- Qnsano GENERAL guaross 
> : of ; ants 2 . » RGANO ROSE 
able to the roots of chlorotic plants — help restore roses, ono TURF po _ 
azaleas, rhododendron, ornamentals, shrubs, trees, — Supply Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
lawns to full vigor — create luxuriant new growth with The Terre Company, Rochelle Park, N. J. 
‘ ‘ 2 seciqnal ; ars P ROSS ROOT FEEDER ROSE PLUS IRON CARTRIDGES 
healthy, dark green professional appearance, and ROSS ROOT FEEDER SOIL CORRECTIVE CARTRIDGES 


produce more buds and blossoms. Ross-Daniels, Inc., Des 7 he 
Ask your garden supply dealer for economical ae fete a F 


oe < « ce ; ” Southwest Fertilizer Co., Dallas, Tex, 
Sequestrene Iron Chelates. Follow package direc SPOONIT FLOWER FOOD 
tions —a little goes a long way. If your dealer Plantsmith, Palo Alto, Calif. 
cannot supply you, write Geigy Agricultural + ey A 


Chemicals, PO. Box 430, Yonkers, N. Y., for The Ferd-Stafel Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
: TA-GRE 10-10-5 FERTIL 
the name of your nearest source of supply. . pm aw ad ees! of =... Tex, 


500 ***SEQUESTRENE” 1s the brand name for metal chelates sold by Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation. 
yeue diay GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS: division of Geigy Chemical Corporations Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.¥. 
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NEW! WORK-SAVER! 


Here it is! The “silent gardener’’ you've 
always needed. 


BILT-RITE Rol-Away KART 


Steel-constructed, 
with heavy-duty 
rubber tired wheels, 





accommodates any 
size basket or metal 


receptacle. 





Amazing new Fisher electronic moisture 
meter tells you exactly when your plants 
Money back guaran- and lawn need watering in a matter of 
oe. Sasa ee 4 . seconds! Simply stick it in the soil and 
, : ; read the meter. Assures you more beauti- 

Distributor i ful and healthier plants, flowers and lawn 
invile A must for all home gardeners, green- 
’ | house owners, and orchid growers. Gar- 

R | L T - ~ | T E den model only $9.85, check or M.O. 
I Send for FREE catalog of electronic 

PRODUCTS CO. garden aids. Write Fisher Research Lab- 

$11.95 1 can Model 6609 Mack Ave. : ar oratories, Dept. H-5, Palo Alto, Cali- 


$14.95 2 can Model Detroit 7, Mich. fornia. 


| 
SHOWCASE FOR GRANDPA’S 
START YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS WATCH 


Now Grandfather's watch can be brought out 

of hiding and used as a decorative feature 

and practical timepiece. Treasure Dome 

beautifully showcases old watches, gives them 

new life and utility. Watch is suspended from 

the top of the crystal-clear dome, reflected in 

the handsome polished base which is available 

in mahogany. ebony or blonde hardwood. A j 

ae ¢ AME SLATE «) 

handsome focal point on desk, table or man- 

tel. A name-plate with up to three words is 

also available. Treasure Dome,© $3.95. Name 

plate, $1.00. Carol Beatty, 560 Beatty Bldg., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 














witH THis IDEAL COLD FRAME 


A PERFECT GIFT for the Greenthumber 
" f sturdy Polyethylene eally a mini 
ee 1 ving the sunlight to f 

ll sides. Just the right size, 3 ft. x 3% ft 


pn tt t 18°’ back , . -_Ir 
ONLY $14.95 Pius Postage Le INDOOR GARDENER 


a 1 for stor 


Indoor gardeners will become enthused when they 


Ka assembled or ue 
SAVE MONEY by er g your own Flower = 
egetables fr see this unique set of “Tom Thumb” garden tools. 


f 


getable ym seed 
GARDEN PRODUCTS A miniature rake to pulverize lumpy soil, a spade 
P.O. Box 834, Pittsfield, Mass. for transplanting and mixing-in plant food, a pick 


to aerate roots and a very handy shears to keep 
plants properly pruned—all in a compact holder. 
Fashioned in brass with the tool handles in plastic 
to add a decorative touch to your indoor garden 
and to cultivate your plants for vigorous growth. 
Order your Indoor Gardener at only $4.95, post- 
paid from Western Artcrafts, 12 E. Pikes Peak 
we Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


$14.95 














POSEY BOARDS 


DOUBLE-FLOWERING GLOXINIA 


Double-Flowering Gloxinias are now available to 
flower lovers for the very first time. These magnifi- 
cent new flowers are easy to grow, thrive indoors 
; and outdoors. Bloom twice a year. Fifty to 150 blos- 
wat (*< > ¥ , yar: ae eC 
Steanneals Gaur Galt aan tee Uae on soms per plant. All plants guaranteed to bloom. Send 
fruit arrangements | $3.75 for 2 plants today (one of each color—blazing 
20 aff $4 eo tT; ’ $3.50 | | red and red with white border). Write Stern’s Nur- 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West o ississipps . N . ‘ I ; 
series, -pt. i : neva, > Ww ° 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden Sarees Dept R, Geneva, Ne York 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 
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STOPS LAWN SESBING .. . WEEDING. . . FEEDING 
READ THESE FACTS BEFORE YOU 
ORDER YOUR ZOYSIA GRASS 


Meyer Z-52 ''Plug-In’’ Zoysia Grass is the Grass Perfected by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 








Rr 
~~6 oreivanyy, =: 


PLANT AMAZOY PRE-CUT 
PLUGS IN EXISTING LAWN, 
NEW GROUND, OR NURSERY AREA 


Turf Experts Recommend “Plug-in” 
Planting Method Because — 
1. NO WASTE, NO SOD TO CUT, NO 
SEEDS. Amazoy comes only in plugs 
of fresh, green grown 
under rigid supervision especially for 
transplanting Plugs contain many more 











grass 


vigorous 


square inches of underground root sys- 
tem reach you in better condition 
don't pull apart... guarantee more 
rapid growth. Plug planting ONLY is 
recommended by Agric. Research Serv- 
ice of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for 
existing lawns. 
2. Just set plugs in ground | foot apart, 
checkerboard style. easy planting In- 
structions with each order. 
3. Each plug takes root and spreads to 
cover planted area with thick, rich, 
beautiful turf. 
4. Amazoy root system grows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) that your lawn finds its 
own supply of sub-surface water! Stays 
green and beautiful all long, 
even in severest heat, drought in any 


summel! 


soil! 
5. Permanent, perennial Amazoy turf 
costs less in the long run than any other. 


No annual upkeep. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


vearly seed expenses and 
ends need for weed killers 


Amazoy ends 
re-seeding .. 
. cuts water bills and fertilizer 
Cuts time, expense and work of mowing. 
It’s the LAWN THAT NEVER NEEDS 
REPLACEMENT! 
AN ENDLESS SUPPLY 
OF PLUG TRANSPLANTS 
Transplant 20-25 new plugs per square 
foot twice a year from original planting as 
soon as established. Plugged area soon 
grows over — transplant all summer long 
if desired. Sell them, use them vourself 
an endless supply! 


ALL PLUGS FULL SIZE, 
ROOTED IN RICH EARTH! 
3 SQ. INCHES EACH 


DEPT. 169 ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES 


602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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costs. 


Order contains enough AMAZOY 

Zoysia Grass to grow endless supply 

of transplants and FULLY COVER 
MANY LAWNS IN 2 SEASONS 


In the long run, Amazoy is the lowest cost, 
most beautifullawn ever planted. Beauti- 
ful deep-green in color. Like Kentucky 
Bluegrass in texture. Order now on 
Amazing No-Risk Offer backed by 
World's Largest Grower. 











No Other Grass 
Ever Won Such Praise! 
NEWSWEEK © With Meyer 


Z-52 Zoysia Grass... any 
homeowner can maintain a 
luxuriant lawn against in- 
roads of weeds, crabgrass 
insect pests and diseases."’ 


LOOK . laughs at 
crabgrass and turns its 
greenest in blistering sun.” 


FLOWER GROWER “ex. 

tremely winter-hardy . ° 

ean successfully compete 

with crabgrass for control 

of the lawn area 
{lso praised by: Popular Gardening 
Gardening, Harpers universities, agronomists, 
irthur Godfrey on TV, etc. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW 
IN ANY SOIL 


Amazoy grows in good 
soil, bad soil even 
rocky and hilly soil and 
salty, sandy beaches! 
Resists erosion. Selected 
for planting in Racing 
lurf Courses . takes 
the punishment of 
pounding horses hooves 


BACKED BY 
springs back to a beau- WORLD'S 
tiful green carpet of 
pitt * CAN'T LARGEST 
LOSE PLANTING GROWER 
AMAZOY ... EVERY 
PLUG GUAR 

GROW 
PLACED 
EXPENSE... Forget your old, ordinary lawn 
that burns out...turns to hay... 
money year after year. Start a carefree Amazoy 


lawn now! 


AMAZOY EXCLUSIVE STEP-ON 
PLUGGER 


Full size, profes- 
FREE 


sional type. Devel- 
with larger orders 


Organic 





AMAZING 
NO RISK 
OFFER 











costs 





oped and offered 
only by Amazoy. 
Not available else- 
where at any price. 
Saves banding, time and work . . . plant- 
ing or transplanting. Cuts away com- 
peting growth as it digs hole for plugs. 
Gives fast, surer growth. Order separ- 
ately at $4.95 or free with larger orders 











Your Amazoy Lawn will be the most 
beautiful and permanent in vour neigh- 
borhood. Stays GREEN in hottest 
weather, despite water shortages 
laughs at water bans. No brown or dis- 
colored patches — will not burn out. 


@ Never Needs Re-Seeding. Ends seeding expense 
and seed waste forever! Won't Winterkill 

@ Resists Fungus, insects, disease and blight 

@ Chokes Out Crabgrass, Weeds & Old Grass— 
ends need for weed killers 

@ Grows Lower—Mow As Little as 6 Times a Year 

@ Pianted in U.S. Air Bases, Post Office Grounds, 

Golf Courses, Race Tracks, Famous Estates, etc. 
Genuine Amazoy Zoysia Grass is the revolution- 
ary lawn grass so deep-rooted it goes weeks and 
stays beautiful without watering, whether due to 
water bans or just because you’re away on 
vacation. 

Thousands of delighted owners have found it 
stays green and beautiful through blistering sum- 
mer heat and drought; yet does not winterkill. 
(Has survived temperatures 30° below zero.) 

Plugs spread above and below ground, produce 
even, deep-green lawn impervious to blight, 
diseases, etc. Its aggressive, flourishing root 
runners drive out weeds, dandelions, crabgrass, 
old grass, ete. Even when other lawns burn out 

.or turn patchy, brown and ugly just when 
wanted most . . . yours will be lush, green, lovely 

the pride of your neighborhood! 


ORDER NOW FROM 
WORLD’S LARGEST GROWER 


100 LARGE 100 LARGE 
PRE-CUT PLUGS PRE-CUT PLUGS 


$5.75 ond $3.95 


Plugger 
300 LARGE 1000 LARGE 
PRE-CUT PLUGS PRE-CUT PLUGS 


ion, S15-95 | rt, $34.95 























ORDER NOW — CLIP COUPON 


Once Again, Demand May Exceed Supply. All 
Orders Shipped In Order Received. 











Dept. 169, Zoysia Farms 
602 N. Howard Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please ship the following order of Amazoy Meyer Z-52 
| 100 Plugs 100 Plugs and 300 Plugs and 
$5.15 plugger, $8.95 plugger, $15.95 | 
Full Size Plugger, $4.95 
How orders are shipped: If you live east of the Miss. 
| River, add 75¢ per 100 plugs. If you live west of the Miss. l 
| River, add $2.25 per 100 plugs and we pay all shipping. l 
| Otherwise we ship your order Express Charges Collect. | 
| [ ] 1000 PLUGS AND | 
PLUGGER (F.O.B., BALTO.) $34.95 
I enclose [-] Check, [-] Money Order, [_] Cash 
Name 
| Address 
| City Zone State 


on | 





= . ~ 
‘ < =, 
Imagine ~ COMING EVENTS 
what 
you 
“a . Apr. Kennett Square, Penna. Spring 
eould | << > ' ' Conservatory Display, Longwood 


Gardens 


mJ aa “ ; ~ - 
srow “3 ’ ' } my 6 Apr. 10-11. Newark, Del. 24th Meet 


ing, Hollv Soc. of Amer. Univ. of Del. 


* * ry ' a 
im this ; Pers oy sail Apr. 10-13. Miami, Fla. Miami Garden 


& Flower Show, Dinner Key Audito 
rium 


Muminum * eS de oe 
: Apr. 11-18. Nice, France. 15th Inter 
greenhouse national Horticulture Congress 


Picture yourself in this brand new ORLYT. Empty now—but think of the fun 
you'll have, filling it as shown below, with your favorite plants, exotic Apr. 12-13 & 19-20. Charlotte, N. C. 
flowers, even fresh — be make your own weather and garden at “Parade of Gardens”, Charlotte Gar 
your convenience . . . day or night, winter or summer . . . 365 days @ year. den Club. Write: Mrs. G. S. Mc 
And—there is no worry about leaving it . . . with automatic heating, ; 

ventilation, even summer cooling . . . everything works whether you are Carty, 1000 Queens Rd. 


home or away. Be a yeor ‘round gardener—get an all-weather, climate : 
controlled ORLYT. Apr. 12-13. Fl Paso, Tex. Spring Rose 


BUILD IT YOURSELF DOZENS OF MODELS Show, El Paso Rose Soc., Garden 
Lord and Burnham, world’s largest greenhouse You can choose from dozens of sizes and Center 
manufacturer, designed ORLYT specifically for styles, both free-standing and lean-to models. 
the home gardener. All parts are completely The large, six-section ORLYT pictured above Apr. 12-13. Salem, Ore. 6th Annual 
prefabricated, so you can assemble them your- costs about $880 . . . less than $2 a day, Spring Show, Salem Garden Council, 
self, with only a few everyday tools. Have fun completely installed, on our No Money Down, I k Walt H ; 
Build-it-Yourself, and save money too. 3-year Pay Plan. 2aa anon — 
Apr. 12-13. Syracuse, N. Y. 6th Annual 
Show, Svracuse African Violet Soc., 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 


» Name 
\ Address 


Apr. 12-13. Washington, D. C. Camel- 
lia Show, Camellia Soc. of Potomac 
WRITE TODAY Valley, Sheraton Park Hotel 


for 
NEW, FREE Apr. 16-17. Binghamton, N. Y. School 


ORLYT of Landscape Design, Course Il, 


COLOR CATALOG Federated Garden Clubs of N.Y. 
52-48 State, Roberson Memorial Center 





Apr. 16-17. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Flower Fair, State of North Carolina, 
Salem Tavern 


Apr. 17. Palo Alto, Calif. Annual Meet- 


No RUST LORD and BURNHAM one, Aesieticom Orchid Soc., Rickey’s 


IRVINGTON, N.Y ; 
Des Plaines, Ill. @ St. Cathorines, Ont Apr. 19. Carmel Valley, Calif. Fifth 
Annual Wildflower Festival, St. 


Dustan’s Episcopal Church 


reeeneeeeeen MAIL THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON “"""5 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND... only $ 


If you send this Coupon NOW you can get 100 GLADIOLUS 
Bulbs, imported from Holland, for only a penny a bulb! These 
bulbs from the flower center of the world will produce a rainbow of 
blooms in colors as available from stunning reds, yellows, pinks, 
pereien. whites, crimson, violet and multicolor. These bulbs are small 
slooming varieties already 1” to 144” in circumference. Any bulb not 


Apr. 19-20. Granville, Ohio. Daffodil 
Show, Granville Garden Club, Col- 
lege-Town House 





Apr. 19-20. Dayton, Ohio. Flower 
Show “The Touch of Spring”, Day 
ton Council of Garden Clubs, Me- 


flowering five years will be replaced. Act now to get this wonderful morial Hall 
bargain in time for spring planting. Limited Time Offer. Send today 
only $1.00 plus 35c for postage and handling. Orders sent C.O.D. 
plus postage if desired. 
0 100 GLADS. $1.00 0 200 FOR $1.94 0 500 FOR $4.50 
LJ Send C.0 D 
NAME____ plus postage 
Cash orders 
ADDRESS - - - add 35¢ and 
we ship post- 
city ee SSS Sl = ” age paid. 


Leawaenweeeeeeeewe= DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS © Dept. GP-1473 Grand Rapids 2, Mich, oe ae ae oe oe oe 
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Apr. 19-20. Washington, D. C. African 
Violet Show, Metropolitan African 
Violet Club, U. S. Botanic Garden 





Apr. 19-20. Des Moines, la. African 
Violet Show, Des Moines African 
Violet Clubs, Waterworks Park 
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Apr. 19-26. Richmond, Va. Historic 
Garden Week in Virginia, Garden 
Club of Virginia 


Apr. 21-22. La Verne, Calif. African 
Violet Show, Pomona Valley Chap- 
ter, African Violet Soc. of America, 
Brethren Church, 4th & E Sts. 


Apr. 23, 24, 28. Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Flower Show School, Course V, 
Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State 


Apr. 24. Boston, Mass. Flower Show 
“Spring Comes to Beacon Hill’, 
Woman's City Club 


Apr. 24-26. Rochester, N. Y. Conven- 
tion & Annual Meeting, African 
Violet Soc. of America, Rochester 
Sheraton Hotel 


Apr. 25. Thomasville, Ga. Annual Rose 
Show, Thomasville Garden Club and 
Men’s Garden Club, V. A. Domicil- 
iary 

ipr. 26-27. Chihalis, Wash. National 
Show, American Primrose Soc. & 
Lewis County Primrose Soc., South- 
west Washington Fairgrounds 


Apr. 27. Philadelphia. Annual Garden 
Tour, Soc. of Little Gardens, 2331 
Penna. Ave. 


Apr. 28. Providence, R. 1. Flower Show, 
Perennial Planters’ Garden Club & 
Museum of Art, School of Design 


Apr. 29-May 11. Baltimore, Md. Mary- 
land House & Garden Pilgrimage, 
Fed. Garden Clubs of Maryland. 
Write: Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel 


May 1. Plainfield, N. J. Princeton 
Home & Garden Tour, Garden Club 
of New Jersey. Write: Mrs. W. 
Howard Fisher, 73 Leland Ave. 


May 1-2. Swampscott, Mass. Annual 


Meeting, Garden Club Federation, 
New Ocean House 


May 1-2. Winchester, Va. 31st Annual 
Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival 


May 2-3. New York. Third Eastern 
Orchid Congress, Eastern Orchid 
Soc., American Museum of Natural 
History 


May 3-4. Bethesda, Md. Landon Azalea | 
Gardens Festival, Landon School, 
6101 Wilson Lane 


May 3-4. Charles Town, W. Va. His- | 
toric House & Garden Tour, Shen- 
andoah-Potomac Garden Council. | 
Write: Box 8, Charles Town | 


May 3-4. Shepherdstown, W. Va. | 
Fourth Historic Homes & Gardens 
Tour, Shenandoah-Potomac Garden 
Council. Write: Box 13 
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leat-Green Colored 
Jo Blerd with Poliage 


pomo-green 


DUST OR SPRAY 


COMBINATION INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


When you dust or spray 
with leaf-green colored Pomo- 
Green there’s no unsightly 
residue to mar the beauty of 


FLOWER THRIP your garden. Pomo-Green 





gives an invisible film of pro- 
tection against all garden 
pests—both insects and 
disease. Regular use assures 


RED SPIDER healthy plants, beautiful 





blooms. Contains two insecti- 


Cat cides, a miticide and two fun- 
# gicides. Ask for Pomo-Green 


by name at your dealer’s. 


LEAF ROLLER JAPANESE BEETLE 


es 
Niagara GARDEN PRODUCTS 


Ime 





Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Niagara Chemical Division 


MiIDOLEPORT, nY., , CALIF., LL, FLA., WYO) , He 

® NEW ORLEANS, LA., AYER, MASS., HARLINGEN, TEXAS, YAKIMA, WASH., 
GREENVILLE, “ISS. 

BRAND S, LTO., BURLINGTON, ONT. 














YBRID RHODODENDRONS | QUESTIONS 


Perfectly packed... : ANSWERED 


Perfectly sure to grow 


L ¢ ' I have heard about miniature tuberous 

BAY, each begonias that grow well in the sun. What 
are they called? 

1 Dozen *6.50 Multiflora begonias (Begonia multi- 

; H flora), as they are known, are minia- 

ture tuberous begonias, which form 

delightful, compact, bushy plants that 

bear a profusion of small blossoms all 

summer. These tolerate much more 


Limited Supply sun than the larger growing, more 


familia berous begonias are able 

Pn ey ee on anlar nae ESP OS OL See ee aE iliar tuberous begonias are able to 

in its own wooden band which holds the f thi special mailing carton to insure arrival take. In the northern States WwW here 

earth firmly around the roots. Mokes rom 1s in perfect condition. Each plant is igl Bs a . 2. 

planting safe and easy Advertisement growing in its separate band nights are cooier, sun from early morn- 
ing until mid-afternoon is satisfactory, 


but farther south, give less sun from 


Sold in dozen lots only. 
Mixed colors to give you 
a riot of color in June. 

















Other rare varieties of Evergreens packed and shipped same way 

AZALEA Hexe, extra showy scarlet, double LEX OPACA female, berried American Holly noon onward. 

Rosebud, dwarf, double blush-pink, extra hardy \ 

Rose Greeley, double white, showy, extra hardy MEX GPACA male, pistillate American Holly 

Flame, huge single red, dwarf growing JUNIPER pfitzer 6 ft spreading, popular 

Hinocrimson, a much improved, hardier Hinodigir ANDORRA Fine Creeper 

Othello, large tall, brick-red, extra hardy . 

° ’ ’ . j 

Indica Alba, large white, tall, single MARGINA equilelie (Holly-grape) blue fruit 

Palestrina, large double white. new PIERIS japonica (Andromedc) white, April Alth ch I i ve ‘al } 
ABELIA grandiflora, pink-white all summer PYRACANTHA Lolondi (Firethorn) orange berries é ougn am fone of nennials, they 
BERBERIS Juliana, small yellow, spring, extra hardy RHODODENDRON Fortune’, pink in May seldom do well for me. How should they 
BOXWOOD (dwarf, English) Catawbiense, rose-purple, June. Extra hardy be grown? 
CAMELLA SASANQUA (Hardy to Zone V!) Hardy Hybrid Seedlings, mixed colors, June 


Cleopatra, semi-double rose, peony-type TAXUS Cuspidota (Spreading Yew) broad, low If you think of biennials as annuals 


Maidens Blush, single blush, very popular Capitata (Upright Yew) tall pyramid -_ > ; 
COTONEASTER horizontolis, red winter berry, low oane (“Gandia”) deer vow that take two vears to bloom, you W ill 
ILEX CRENATA convexa, dwarf Japan Holly Hicksi, narrow column to 6 feet have little trouble. Many gardeners 

; : $ start the seeds too late in the year, so 
nd listed ab eT ; ; 
1 Dozen, any kind listed abo that the seedlings are too small and 


1 Dozen (6 each of 2 varieties). ............+. 57.00 spindly to survive the winter. For 
All orders shipped postpaid © Guaranteed live arrival in good condition sturdy plants, sow seeds in early June 
and transplant the seedlings twice. 


Dept H-29 ‘ 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE HIGHLANDS, N. J. First move them when the second set 

of leaves is well developed and then, 
into their permanent location, when 
they are about three inches tall, usu- 
ally in August. Such plants can live 
through winter's rigors and bloom 
freely the following season. 








UNUSUAL GIFTS? WORK-SAVING INVENTIONS? 
Looking through a catalog filled to the brim with : : ; 
hundreds of New and Useful products to make When should the different kinds of 
housework easy and Gift-Giving fun? Brand dogwoods be pruned and how? 
ow sedan Set exune cater tony “Where Psa Soeteeaapreeh Lekace Seti 
are not apt to find in local stores? 
IF YOU DO... then you'll know why the Carol Beatty Cat- : need pruning except to remove broken, 
alog is so popular. Buy... try... and judge for yourself. Your weak or dead branches. They remain 
first order will entitle you to receive five different Catalogs = 1 . 
plus the big Holiday Issue every year. small trees and do not become dense. 
If cutting is necessary, do it when the 


THE BEATTY GUARANTEE MUST BE IMPORTANT! anatedh enneamnemeners ig ht gga 
: WATCH USEPUL! Original trees are in leaf, preferably in _ late 

THE BEATTY GUARANTEE ‘ 000 Treasure Dome tums your 7 

“YOU MUST BE PLEASED OR We've Geum Gems Sty Cosel heirloom timepiece into | summer, since they bleed freely when 


: easy-to-wind modern con- 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED "5 Fe - versation piece, Cvstel | cut during the dormant period. Red 


and cornelian cherry (C. mas) seldom 


“PLUS’ ALL YOUR POSTAGE cleor dome on polished ; : : 
EXPENSE.” mohogany: ebony er blonde = ocier dogwood (C. stolonifera) and 


[ 7 — = , 
fgs & Nome plete (3 words) $- | Other shrubby kinds can be pruned at 


MAIL any time. Kinds grown for the color 


vous sArneoem. of the bark, such as red-osier dogwood 


Self- Watering decora- NOW P ’ ss 
tive planter for se ot AEE and blood-twig dogwood (CC. san- 


wecised tid wih deep te 5 different Catalogs plvs the big Holiday tssve every yeor. guinea), are a brighter red if a few 

aoted aa oe a \aa name of the older canes are removed to the 

finer stews wich, ob BEATTY Mecca: base each year. This encourages new 
growth which is clearer in color. 








PORE CATALOG Mane 
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Last year my peonies developed many 
buds, but they turned black without open- 
ing. Is this a disease that might come 
back this year? 

When buds turn black and do not 
open on peonies, it is usually due to 
botrytis, a fungus disease that is diffi- 
cult to eradicate once established. To 
eliminate, gather and burn all old 
stems and leaves and embark on a 
carefully planned spray schedule, us 
ing bordeaux mixture or captan, which 
is less disfiguring to foliage and offers 
efficient control. Use three ounces of 
captan in 10 gallons of water, making 
the first application as new growth 
breaks through the ground. Two more 
applications at two week intervals are 
necessary to get rid of this fungus. 


Part of my garden is full of quackgrass. 
How can I get rid of it? 

If you are willing to allow the part 
of your garden containing quackgrass 
to lie fallow for a vear, this grassy 
weed can be eradicated. Apply TCA, 
a gray-white, sticky powder, in water, 
following the directions on the con 
tainer carefully, preferably when the 
foliage is lush. CMU, a non-selective 
weedkiller, will do a quicker job and 
will destroy all roots if directions are 
followed. If vou do not wish to use 
chemicals, cultivate the quackgrass 
area weekly until mid-June, gathering 
and burning any roots that become 
entangled in the machine. Directly 
thereafter sow buckwheat, allowing it 
to grow until it is in blossom, and then 
turn it under. You will find that most 
of the quackgrass will have died. 


What is the simplest way to protect 
my elms from the Dutch elm disease? 

\ concentrated DDT spray especially 
formulated to remain toxic for months, 
if applied just before growth starts in 
the spring, is the simplest means of 
giving protection. The tiny bark beetles 
that carry the disease from one tree 
to another, emerge over a long period 
of time, starting with early spring. The 
spray must be applied each vear at 
the proper time and all parts of the 
tree must be coated. Ordinary DDT 
will not be effective, only the special 
preparation at the strength recom- 
mended. Removing weak and dead 
branches is also important as a sanita- 
tion measure. Feeding the tree once 
every three years with a complete ferti- 
lizer will keep it growing properly. It 
has been estimated that a large elm 
can be sprayed once a year for 50 
vears for the cost of removal due to the 


disease. 
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TREE RTTEES 


Te Re iia ts 


ye 


ei 


lant vitality or cause 
naterials automatic It 
yrden sprayer made. And— 
ved by leading manufacturers of garden 


ven U.S. Patents silable at nursery & hardware dealers 


HAYES GARDEN SPRAYERS: ; fe crabgrass killers, fly, ant and termite 
In 1 { 2 HAYES LAWN SPRAYERS: For fertilizers, 


tc. In three handy models. From $2.95 


« 
How to Win the Battle of the Bugs 
t + e 1934 


HAYES SPRAY GUN CO. . w turer of garde e sprayers 
98 North San Gabriel Boulevard, Pasadena, California — Department H 
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HELP YOUR 
ROSES! 


When you see these 
danger signs, give 
fast first-aid with 
ORTHO Rose Dust \ 


Z/ 


APHIS suck life from 

new shoots and flower 

buds, attract ants, can 

even cause fungus growth. 
Lindane in ORTHO Rose Dust 
gives excellent APHIS control. 


BLACK SPOT, a fungus, can 
cause leaf drop if allowed to 
spread. Captan, ferbam and 
sulfur contro! black spot. 


POWDERY MILDEW turns leaves, 
buds and stems a sickly, pow- 
dery gray. Experts recommend 
sulfur for this plant disease. 


—_ 


JAPANESE BEETLES (in eastern 

states) are vicious leaf chewers, 
but DDT and lindane in ORTHO 

Rose Dust knock ‘em out. 


“squeeze 
NEW duster” TOO! 


Just squeeze and watch it puff. Big 
re-fillable plastic squeeze duster 
contains 10 oz. ORTHO Rose Dust. 
Easy to use with one hand. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
Richmond, Calif., Washington, D.C. 


‘(ORTHO 


a Pau 
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Gladiolus Doings 

THE GLADIOLUS, 
Gladiolus Society, 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


1958. New England 
Inc. Horticultural 
260 pp. 


For 33 vears the New England Gladiolus 
Society has published a full-sized book for 
general circulation. The information it con- 
tains is new and comes from many parts of 
the world, with India, Australia, Belgium, 
Holland, New Zealand and South Amer- 
ica represented in this edition. 

Many pages are devoted to culture and 
research, including chemical weed control, 
soil management and storage conditions. 
Amateurs will be interested to learn that 
the new corms are formed about six weeks 
after the blooms appear, that bulbs planted 
less than three weeks apart bloom about 
the same time and that some spikes may 
have roots four feet long. 


For Plants in Pots 

Tue U. C. System For PropucInG 
HEALTHY CoNTAINER-GROWN 
Piants. Edited by K. F. Baker. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
332 pp. $1.00 


The main theme of this freely 
trated book is the soil mixtures and fer- 
tilizer combinations worked out _ for 
optimum growth of  container-grown 
plants. It is the cooperative effort of nine 
authors, all experienced in growing plants 
in containers. 


illus- 


Since California nurserics use 350,000 
cubic yards of soil annually, or one foot 
from 217 acres, the need for study of 
soil mixtures is apparent. Five basic soil 
mixes are discussed in relation to plant 
growth in containers. For each mixture, 
six fertilizer combinations are proposed, 
each for specific kinds of plants, as well 
as soluble combinations. 

By following the recommendations, a 
suitable growing medium resistant to 
change in pH is available, which can be 
steam-sterilized to destroy harmful soil 
organisms, including nematodes, without 
altering its composition. A wealth of other 
information makes the study of this book 
a “must” for all plant growers. Leaflet 89 
which summarizes the soil mixture por- 
tion of the book is available free from 
the same address. 


—HeENryY TEUSCHER 


Two Favorite Plants 

THE 
YEARBOOK FOR 
ticultural Society, 
126 pp. $1.65. 


RHODODENDRON AND CAMELLIA 
1958. The Royal Hor- 
London, England. 


Three important articles about camellias 
appear in this Yearbook and two of them 
have to do with camellia growing in the 
United States. Frederic Heutte makes the 
interesting statement that the camellia 
belt in America is gradually extending 
northward and cites gardens in some of 
the colder states to prove his point. 

The methods by which 725 varieties are 
grown in the Norfolk, Virginia, municipal 
gardens are well worth the consideration of 
amateurs wherever camellias are found. 
An English visitor, Sir Giles Loder, gives 
his impressions of camellia growing prac- 
tices in California. 

Turning to the rhododendron section, 
we find the experienced Donald Waterer 
reversing an opinion expressed some years 
ago, when he preferred shade for azaleas 
Now he advocates an open situation. A 
surprising amount of attention is given 
rhododendron shows, including those on 
this continent, and there is a handsome 
color plate of the 1957 exhibition in 
London. 


Full of Dream Gardens 

Tue House Beautirut Book oF Gar- 
DENS AND Outpboor Livinc. By Joseph 
E. Howland. Doubleday & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 376 pp. $10.00. 


Be certain you have plenty of time 
when you sit down to peruse this book. 
You will need a full evening just to look at 
its 906 illustrations, with many extra 
minutes for the 106 color plates. And if 
you find vour dream garden among them, 
as you probably will, you'll return for 
more. 

Dr. Joseph E. Howland went to every 
corner of the land to find his pictures, 
all of them chosen because they offered 
workable suggestions. It is the pictures 
which make the book, with the text con- 
fined, for the most part, to comments on 
the illustrations or to the lessons they 
teach. 

All the material in this volume is 
grouped under chapter headings and ar- 
ranged for definite purposes. There are 
chapters devoted to permanent gardens, 
to gardens that offer privacy or shade and 
to gardens on hillsides and slopes. There 
are chapters dealing with night illumina- 
tion, with landscape effects and with gar- 
dens for children. 

The House Beautiful Book of Gardens 
and Outdoor Living is, without a doubt, 
a lavish as well as a unique book, with 
a wealth of suggestions for gardens of all 
sizes, ranging from small to large estates. 
Appropriately, the pages are large, larger, 
in fact, than those of this magazine. 


—E. I. F. 
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LETTERS a | What professional growers say 


TO THE ® e 
EDITOR about their results with 


am Du Pont “Uramite” 


The Berries Are Poisonous 

Dear Editor—The article on February 
daphne (Daphne mezereum) in the March 
number of HorticuLTurRE leads to warn 
that the berries of this low growing shrub 
are poisonous. Because they are attractive 
and within reach of children, home gar- 
deners should use this plant with tnat in 
mind. 





“Used ‘Uramite’ on Goldilock roses and ““Uramite’ is particularly helpful in our 
several varieties of chrysanthemums with growing operations. Development and foli- 
excellent results. The roses were the best age color of our azaleas, hydrangeas, poin- 
grown inover 10 years of experience! Mums settias, lilacs and geraniums are greatly 
were equal to other years’ and required far improved by adding ‘Uramite’ to potting 
less extensive fertilization.” soil.”’ 
—Frances R. Witirams —C. H. Mitchell, Foreman —lan Morrison, Agronomist 
Winchester, Mass. Butler & Uliman Florists, Hadley, Mass. Mulford Nurseries, Lebanon, Ohio 





Weedy But Beautiful 

Dear Editor—The picture of  clethra 
loosestrife in the February issue of Hor- 
TICULTURE caught my attention because I 
once thought this to be a wild flower. 


“Du Pont ‘Uramite’ helped put the turf Dense, compact, more healthy growth 
in excellent condition for the 1956 Na- was the result of feeding ‘“‘Uramite” to 
tional Open Tournament —and it remained golden arborvitae—once in January 1956 


Aft ‘arching in books on wild flow- on 
agar get pay be weg so throughout the rest of the season.” and again in the fall. 


ers in vain, I wrote to Prof. Edgar T. 
Wherry of the University of Pennsylvania, —Elmer J. Michael, Supt. —From report on 
who informed that it is  botanically Oak Hill Country Club, Rochester, N. Y. Perkins de Wilde Nurseries, Shiloh, N. J. 
Lysimachia clethroides and not a_ wild 
plant, but “a former garden pet, now dis- | ‘Uramite”’ gives results like these be- Du Pont “Uramite”’ also saves you 
carded as it is rience imal cause it has a long release rate and main- work because it is 38% nitrogen, all from 

——— this en z nea —_ tains an adequate level of available nitro- methylene ureas. You handle, store and 

ooseneckK, Nas a weedy abit, scnaing ou . . . 

s gen in the root zone for an extended peri- apply less material. It’s also pleasant to 


its roots horizontally, I am very fond of : : . 
it and use it in bouquets because it keeps | Od.One application often lasts all season. use, clean, odorless and free-flowing. 


three weeks in water. The flowers make 


a lovely addition to a bride's bouquet. | go¢ the Highest-Quality, FREE BOOKLET shows the efficiencies and economies resulting 
s908ti j é . é from using Du Pont “Uramite” on ornamentals. Use this coupon to 

My only suggestion is that clethra Long-Lasting Nitrogen Fertilizer, pf deal Pp 
loosestrife be used where it can be kept 


in check. 








—-- ee ee re ee rer re 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) I 


—Dororny B. Kare GER ® Polychemicals Dept., Fairfax H-4 
Dayton, Ohio U RA Mi f e Wilmington 98, Delaware 
0 Please send me your full-color booklet. 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND O I would like the name of the nearest supplier of 
“Uramite.”” 


Always Specify... 


Intriguing House Plant 

Dear Editor—Recently in a Swedish news- 
P aun . « al Firm 

paper, I read an account of an unusua 

plant that is suitable for the winter win- REG. us. pat OFF Address. 

dow garden. Called lizard calla in Swe- BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING City. State 


+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY Da ce ess cs cs sc ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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den, botanically it is known as Sauro- 
matum guttatum. 

The article told that bulbs will bloom 
without soil or water if simply placed on 
a window sill. From them appear large : ’ ’ - ~ r 
calla lily-like flowers that have a dull ‘i ‘ It Ss fun and inexpensive to garden in an 
green-purplish spadix and a red spotted " : 4 : 
spadix. The leaves appear later. ; : : wolit> Aluminum Greenhouse 

Bulbs can be forced year after year if : 
planted in a roomy pot as soon as the flow- 





rs fade. In autumn, keep them in a cool | ‘ Summer never ends when you have an 
ers fad au cy é : EVERLITE ‘‘garden under glass’’. It's 
place, where freezing will not occur, and ' America’s finest home greenhouse. 
the following winter they can be taken x <é ¢ Maintenance free construction 

out of the soil and placed in the window dean. . Graceful curved glass eaves 


again where they will send up another ¢ Precision prefabricated — 
can be expanded anytime 


fascinating flower. i 
; ; at ¢ Lean-to and free standing models 
Lizard calla, or lizard arum, as it is also ; , © Full line of EVERLITE accesse- 
known, is without a doubt not a popular ‘ : ries, including automatic heat- 
house plant because of the offensive car- . : ing, ventilating and humidifying 
rion odor of the flower. Wherever plants Models from $187.50 


can be grown out of doors, the odor is Write for prices and 
not so offensive free literature H58 


"“ ' 14615 LORAIN AVE., 
Ina K. ANDERSON Aluminum Greenhouses, Tne. everano 11, ome 


Norwell, Mass. 
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For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby 

At Walpole Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's designs ¢ Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion « Greater variety * More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
Budget 


rience « Low prices « 


terms 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedor Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


WILMINGTON, MASS. 234 LOWELL ST 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS 
395 SHAKER RD. * Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 


cut-and-pour packages. v—e | 


| a. 
\ = 
Pprrereeeeeeeeprrrerrey ¥} 
) 3 


of f : 


PLANT FOODS 


and Soil Conditioners 





TYUUNIUUUIUUNI OULU UU UU Ut 
In the handy, sift-proof 











COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 


At chain, hardware 
and garden stores. 

















In Our Nation’s Capital 


Francis pe Vos, Washington, D.C. 


HE JAPANESE CHERRIES that en- 
‘hae the Tidal Basin in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with white and pink clouds 
of delicately fragrant blossoms, are the 
best known of the city’s many floral 
harbingers of spring. 

The lofty shaft of the Washington 
Monument, the marble whiteness of the 
Jefferson Memorial and the reflective 
waters of the Tidal Basin all comple- 
ment the natural beauty of the cherry 
blossoms in this picturesque setting. 

The cherry blossom story goes back 
to the beginning of President Cleve- 
land’s first administration and to the 
indefatigable Miss Eliza R. Scidmore 
who, having seen the grand old cherry 
trees of Uveno Park and the rosy tun- 
nels of the Muko-jima of Japan in 
1885, campaigned for the next 25 
years to plant Japanese cherries in the 
waste area at the foot of Seventeenth 
Street. Successive superintendents of 
public buildings and grounds politely 
listened, but turned deaf ears on her 
scheme. 


Not easily discouraged, Miss Scid- 
more thought of a plan to get annual 
one-dollar subscriptions from every 
traveler she knew, who had seen the 
cherries in their springtime glory in 
Japan. With this money she would buy 
and give 100 trees every year for 10 
vears for planting in Potomac Park. 
Admiral Dewey thought well enough 
of her plan to let his name head the 
list of donors. Succeeding events, how- 
ever, made it unnecessary to resort to 
this plan. 
inauguration — of 
President Taft, the  long-hoped-for 
break came. Knowing that Mrs. Taft 
had once lived for several months in a 
lovely garden and bungalow on a bluff 
of Yokohama, Miss Scidmore wrote her 
a note asking approval and aid for an 
avenue of Japanese cherry trees in 
Potomac Park. Years of frustration 
came to an end with a favorable reply 
three days later and the actual plant- 
ing of 80 young trees five davs after 
her letter to Mrs. Taft. 
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Visitors come from afar to enjoy cherry blossom time 
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\lthough the first 80 trees were not 
planted in Potomac Park as Miss Scid- 
more had suggested, her hopes were 
soon fulfilled. The day after Mrs. Taft's 
letter of April 7, 1909, Dr. Jokicni 
Takamine, a Japanese chemist from 
New York and Tokyo learned that 
Washington was to have a Muko-jima 
along the Potomac’s banks and asked 
Mrs. Taft if she would accept 2000 
trees for this project. 

When Mrs. Taft naturally accepted, 
taken to offer the trees as a 
people of the city of 
Tokyo to the people of the city of 
Washington, with the cost to be sus- 
tained by Dr. Takamine. 


steps were 
gift from the 


This first shipment of cherries ar- 
rived safely in Washington only to have 
inspectors discover that they 
so infested with insects that they 
were burned. Dr. Takamine 
cabled at 3000 
trees be kept under close observa- 
tion for shipment in early 1911. 

When the 
25, 1912, 
of health”, and in a simple ceremony 
m March 27, Mrs. Taft planted the 
while Viscountess Chinda, 
\mbassador, put 


plant 
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ordered 


once for additional 


arrived on March 
“clean bill 


trees 


they were given a 


first tree, 


wife of the Japanese 


Washington Monument is focal point 


in the second. Also present on _ this 
occasion was Miss Scidmore. 

Of the 3000 trees shipped, 1200 
were planted around the Tidal Basin 
where their blossoms might be re- 
flected in the water. The remaining 


Yoshino trees and 11 other varieties 
were planted in East Potomac Park. 
Today there are approximately 600 
trees around the Tidal Basin, 90 per- 
cent of which are Yoshino and 10 
percent Akebono, a pinker selection of 
Yoshino developed in this country. 

Officials of the National Capital 
Parks, a branch of the National Park 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, tell us that it is impossible to 
predict accurately the blooming dates. 
Since 1924, the Yoshino cherries have 
bloomed twice as early as March 20 
and once as late as April 17. April 5 
is the average date. Over the same 
period, the Kwanzan cherries have 
opened as early as April 14 and twice 
as late as May first, with April 22 as 
an average date. 

Two contrasting events made news 
World War II. On the evening 
1941, after the news 
cherry 


during 
of December 7, 
of Pearl Harbor, a 
trees were found cut down. That this 
anti-Japanese feeling did not persist 
after the war is demonstrated by the 
gift of cuttings from our trees to help 
one of the famous cherry tree 
plantings in Tokyo, that deteriorated 
seriously during the war. 
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Beauti your home and garden 
the modern way 


nichols 


with bz rustproof elamiaam 


grass stop 


@@s Maintain neat formal ap- 
pearance around trees, borders 
and gardens 


@@sEliminates trimming — 
saves back and knees 


@@u Easy to set into ground — 
will not rust 


* 
STOPS GRASS HERE 


@u@e Heavy weight aluminum 
with safety edge 


@u@s Available in 4”, 6” and 8” 
widths in continuous coils 


<< sini 08 Cry, . 

F Guaranteed by 

Good Meusshooging 
Nor as Aovrarist® it 


nichols 


and == rustproof aluminum 


Flower, Folic 


S3New modern beauty for 
climbing flowers and vines 


Size — 24 inches wide by 
8 feet high 
Look for these exciting NEW 
garden items in the red, white 
and blue packages at your fa- 
vorite nursery, hardware and 


No painting ever — will building supply dealers. 


not rust 
{33 Lasts indefinitely 


&3 Easy to put up — all hard- 


ware includ 
nichols 
WIRE & ALUMINUM CO., DAVENPORT, 
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By the makers of Never-Stain Aluminum 
Nails, Clothesline, Flashing, Building 
Corners, Trellis, Home and Garden Wire 


IOWA 





Treasure of the Woodlands 


WARF CORNEL or bunchberry are two common names of this dainty wildling that carpets 
{) the cool, moist floors of our northern woodlands from one coast to the other. A true 
dogwood, with four, pointed white bracts surrounding a mass of tiny yellow flowers, 
clusters of bright red berries that appear in the fall account for the everyday name of bunch- 


berry. Growing only a few inches high, this exquisite wild flower forms dense mats wherever 
it grows, and it is pure delight to encounter stands with both flowers and fruits during the 


late summer or early fall. Mountain climbers are especially familiar with this treasure, for it 
keeps them company along the trails. On the tops of the lower mountains it can still be found 
growing, often in bloom, when plants along the mountainside have flowered and fruited. 
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many mil- 
who is 


RE you ONE of the 
lions of Americans 
guilty of throwing 

fee grounds? Placed instead 
acid loving plants, the grounds make 
a valuable humus addition to the soil 
that actually costs you nothing. 


away cof- 


around 


Many plants, particularly acid lov- 
ing shrubs, will benefit from the cof- 
fee grounds which are thrown out an- 
nually from millions of American 
households and eating places. Chief 
among these plants are azaleas and 
rhododendrons, which need a humus 
acid for their fine feeding roots. In the 
wild, this acidity is provided by cor- 
roding leaves of oaks and hickories, as 
well as the needles of pines, spruces 
and hemlocks. 

In our gardens and parks, we use 
acid loving plants in places where they 
do not receive a natural laver of leaves 
from oaks and hickories. Even maple 
and elm leaves, which are better than 
none, are scarce in some locations, 
while many gardeners either rake or 
burn leaves in the fall. Thus the roots 
of azaleas and rhododendrons are de- 
prived of a natural mulch, which pro 
tects the soil from winter thawing and 
heaving and helps to keep it cool and 
moist during the summer. 

There are other factors also to con- 
sider. Many of these plants live in 
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HEINRICH ROHRBACH 


close association with tiny fungus my- 
corrhiza, with each genus having its 
specific type of fungus. These fungi 
demand a moist soil that does not 
fluctuate in moisture or temperature. 
Woods and forests, where the _leaf- 
mold is not disrupted, are the natural 
habitats for these minute forms of life. 

Coverings of leaves on shrub plant- 
ings are often criticized for their un- 
sightliness or as a fire hazard. In their 
place, peatmoss is often  recom- 
mended, yet it, too, poses a fire prob- 
If spread on dry, it will blow 
watered im- 


lem. 
away, especially if not 
mediately. 

Some of the most commonly grown 
plants and shrubs which demand acid 
humus for best growth include rhodo- 
dendron, azalea,_ clethra, _ heather, 
heath, blueberry, sourwood, mountain 
laurel, wintergreen, checkerberry, trail- 
ing arbutus, holly and lady slipper or- 
chids. 

For many years I used coffee grounds 
as a mulch and even conducted ex- 
periments to get the best results. I 
found out that they make an excellent 
mulch for many reasons. In the first 
place, coffee grounds look like peat- 
moss, brown in color and fine in tex- 
ture so that they spread evenly. 

Secondly, when used fresh, they are 
moist, and if only small quantifies are 
available at a time, they can be ac- 
cumulated in a container for a period 
of several weeks. Thirdly, they seem 
to contain the right amount of acidity, 
mixed with other chemicals, to be of 
the maximum benefit to acid loving 
plants. 

Coffee grounds have other good 
features. If dry from storing, they ab- 
sorb moisture fast if watered, but even 
if not watered, or if it does not rain, 
they are heavy enough not to blow 
away. Beneficial molds, or fungus 


- COFFEE GROUNCS | 


growths, seem to penetrate the whole 
mass until the corrosion process is com- 
pleted. 

In addition to their value as a mulch, 
coffee grounds, which contain 93.1% 
organic matter, also supply some ferti- 
lizer. A chemical breakdown of the 
basic elements is as follows: 2% _ni- 
trogen .4% phosphoric acid and .5 % 
potassium. 

During the summer, oxidation and 
rotting is so rapid that a layer does 
not remain thick for a long time. 
With rain and worm activity with the 
soil beneath it, it helps to make a 
deep, loose topsoil for the roots of 
plants. Even poor soil, gravelly in na- 
ture, can become black, loose and 
spongy if enough coffee grounds are 
added. 

In the dry summer of 1957, I 
tested a group of rhododendrons by 
watering some and withholding water 
from others. Those that were not 
watered came through just as well as 
those which had been given moisture. 
With coffee grounds, too, weeds are 
not a problem, while hoeing and cul- 
tivating are not necessary. 

The leaves of mountain laurel and 
other acid plants, which showed iron 
deficiency, became a rich, dark green 
again when coffee grounds were ap- 
plied. Flower production also in- 
creased, and a medium-sized rhodo- 
dendron that had four or five flower 
buds on a number of stems developed 
seven to eight flower buds on the same 
number of stems the second year of 
mulching with coffee grounds. 

Instead of throwing away your cof- 
fee grounds, as well as those available 
at eating places, make it a point to 
use them as humus on the topsoil of 
acid loving plants. Consider the tons 
and tons of coffee we import each year 
and then consider what the grounds 
from this favorite American beverage 
will do to improve our topsoils if ap- 
plied as a mulch whenever and wher- 
ever possible. 
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Mary C. SECKMAN 


Clarksburg, West Virginia 





Always Steal the Show 


F YOU LIKE to have quantities of 

flowers in the garden, with enough 

cut for use indoors, you can de- 
pend on annuals to serve this double 
purpose. 

Among my earliest recollections are 
the annuals that mother grew in her 
garden and how she used them freely 
in bouquets in the house. As a result, 
I have come to feel that rooms without 
at least a few flowers have an empty 
and lifeless appearance. 

New and different annuals are al- 
ways exciting and challenging. With 
familiar kinds, I like to try a few new 
kinds each year to discover how they 
do in my soil and climate. Nearly all 
have been successful, as well as useful 
for cutting, and have never failed to 
steal the show. 

One of the first that I tried 
cleome Pink Queen, a variety of the 
familiar cleome, or spider plant as it is 
also called, with deep pink buds and 
pink-petaled flowers on thin wiry stems, 
followed by slender, drooping seed 
pods that add to the spidery appear 
ance of the plant 


was 








Borders of colorful annuals bloom all summer. 


In a large bouquet of mixed flowers, 
a few stalks of cleome Pink Queen will 
add height and an exotic air. I have 
also grown the white variety, Helen 
Campbell, which is shorter. I find that 
it combines pleasingly with creamy 
white and pale yellow zinnias and the 
light green foliage of the fragrant 
plantain lily (Hosta plantaginea). 

“Golden Flower of the Incas” is 
such a romantic name for tithonia that 
I felt I must try it, though it was long 
the introduction of the more 
dwarf variety known as Torch, an 
orange-red. Also called Mexican sun 
flower, this annual provides me with 
an inexhaustible supply of cut flowers 
on plants that grow over six feet tall. 
Flat, single and daisy-like blooms have 
a thick, velvety texture and graceful 
stems that are covered with down. 

Both flowers and 
arrange, and a favorite container with 
me is a black bowl of native Chilean 
pottery, which emphasizes the texture 
and brilliant color. I also enjoy them 
in an old hammered copper jug, which 
looks especially well on patios, terraces 
and porches and in wood paneled 
rooms. In the garden, I find that 
tithonia combines effectively with the 
large green leaves of the castor bean. 


before 


buds are easy to 


not to be dis 
especially if 
to avoid 


too, 
dained as cut flowers, 
height is needed. Be certain 
a too rich soil as they go almost en- 
tirely to foliage. When cutting the 
flowers, take them as they are begin- 
ning to open, since they last longer. 
Decorative in a large, open-mouth vase 
of heavy hobnail glass, use some white, 
because it has an airy grace of its own 
and creates a light cool effect. 

Bells of Ireland, an arresting oddity 
among annuals, attracted wide atten 
tion in my garden last summer. This 
plant is not grown for its flowers, but 
for its circular, pale green bracts, or 
‘bells’, which encircle gracefully curv- 
ing stalks. In the center of the bells 
appear the tiny, sweetly scented, white 
flowers, touched with purple. 

When using bells of Ireland in ar- 
rangements, first remove the ribbed 
See page 216 
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NOW...FOR 1958! Stora s Fabulous New Flower 


sa ger an 


(PRIMULA POLYANTHUS, HYBRID) 


IN OVER 14 DIFFERENT DAZZLING COLORS... THIS SPRING! 


A fabulous new race of Primroses is nOW yours to enjoy! Primroses 
of super-size, on super-strong stems! Primroses with blooms 
almost 3 times bigger than the ordinary 1” flowers... and flower 
heads of spectacular, dinner-plate size! They bloom in a huge 
variety of over 14 glorious colors... ranging from the most 
delicate pastel pink, violet and yellow, to glowing gold, vivid 
scarlet, deep crimson, magnificent dark purple and blue! 
A brilliant rainbow of bloom this very spring! Plant now, in the 
best planting season. Watch them burst into bloom when other 
gardens are just waking up, this very spring! They’ll create a 
blooming rainbow of such breathtaking loveliness it will be the 
talk of your whole neighborhood. They'll bloom again, year 
after year! 
So easy to grow these shade-loving beauties! Easiest to grow of 
all Primroses! Thrive in shady spots, so plant where shade has 
caused bare patches. Plant as a glorious rainbow edging for 
flower beds, or evergreen and shrub borders. Plant in your rock 
garden for dazzling color! Just follow easy directions and 
this very spring have miraculous giant Primroses up to 3 times 
the size of the old type. . . have magnificent big flower heads up 
to 8” across! 

THRILLING FLOWERS OR MONEY BACK! 
Most beautiful of all Primroses, Stern’s newly-developed Rain- 
bow Giants are of English origin, specially adapted to American 
garden conditions. This rare Jumbo Hybrid strain is hardy any- 
where in the U. S. Each plant is guaranteed top quality, heavily 
rooted, superbly healthy—ready to burst into bloom this spring. 
You must be thrilled with results. Otherwise receive free re- 
placement or money back. 
Demand is sure to exceed supply. We have only a limited quantity 
of this rare strain ready for planting this season. There just 
won’t be enough to go around. To be sure you enjoy these giant 
beauties this spring, order today! Mail coupon NOW! 


Stern's Nurseries vert. 141. GENEVA. N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN RARE AND CHOICE TREES, PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Rare and Fabulous! Each lovely plant has a crown of flowers 
up to 8” across! Each individual Primrose blossom a good 
2” to 2%” across, instead of the usual 1” or less! 

Have A Rainbow Assortment Of The World’s Most Magnificent Primroses 

In These Glorious Colors! 
White, pink, rose, crimson-rose, blue-violet, violet, yellow, apricot, dark 
blue, bronze, light blue, gold, scarlet, red, heavenly pastels, and many more. 

3 plants $2.25 6 plants $3.75 12 plants $7.50 25 plants $15. 


Each order will contain an exciting selection of colors. 
25-plant assortment will contain all colors above, and more! 


All prices postpaid—send check or money order 
Easy planting instructions enclosed 


BE AMONG THE FIRST TO ENJOY RAINBOW GIANT PRIMROSES RUSH COUPON TODAY! 
Stern's Nurseries, Dept. 141, Geneva, New York 


Please rush me, postpaid, the rollowing guaranteed 
Rainbow Giant Primroses: 


[] 3 for $2.25 [) 6 for $3.75 C) 12 for $7.50 (C) 25 for $15 
Check or money order enclosed for total: $___ 








BOvE—This outdoor planting 
A of fancy-leaved caladiums 
shows what can be done in home 
gardens with this colorful tender 
bulb. Where brilliant color is de- 
sired, the several kinds of many- 
hued fancy-leaved caladiums are 
particularly useful and easy to 
grow in shade or sun. Plants can 
also be grown in window boxes or 
pots and placed around terraces. 


EFT—John Peed is the name of 
this handsome’ variety of 
fancy-leaved caladium. A_ vivid 
scarlet-red that is transparent, it 
is edged with a wide margin of 
green. There are many other kinds 
that include many color variations 
of rose and pink, as well as white 
and ivory. Candidum, one of most 
popular varieties grown in trade 
is white and green. It has a pat- 
tern that resembles a network of 
lace and because of this coloring 
is much used with the red and 
pink kinds for contrast. Though 
fancy-leaved caladiums have been 
raised primarily in greenhouses in 
gardens in the north, they can be 
planted directly in open ground 
after all danger of frost has passed. 
Warmth is needed for the tubers 
to germinate and plants to grow. 








I Grow (aladiums in. My Garden 


Joseru E. Howianp, New Canaan, Connecticut 


RY FANCY-LEAFED CALADIUMS 

in your garden this season and 

you'll never be without them. For 
their fascinating leaf patterns they are 
unequalled, whether grown in_ the 
shade or in the sun, which they toler- 
ate equally well. 

Though fancy-leaved caladiums have 
been grown widely in southern and 
west coast gardens, they are new to gar- 
deners in the and east. Yet 
they are being planted more and more 
in these areas where they grow superbly 
if planted directly in the open ground. 


mid-west 


Actually the idea of planting the dor- 
mant bulbs in the open ground is not 
new. Over half a century ago, Liberty 
Hyde Bailey recommended the practice 
when he discovered that plants did bet- 


ter this way than if started indoors 


beforehand. Nevertheless, few garden- 
ers followed the advice of this world 
famous horticulturist. 

Until 1940 I grew caladiums in my 
garden by first starting the bulbs in- 
doors. Last season, however, I decided 
to start them outdoors and never before 
have my plants been more spectacular. 
On June 10, I set out two large beds 
and enjoyed a display of the colorful 
leaves until the middle of October. 

Previous experience with greenhouse 
caladiums made me doubtful about a 
fast, even safe, start for tubers in a cool 
soil. Yet sprouts appeared in 10 days, 
and in four weeks plants were actually 
lush. 

Caladiums grow best in any reason- 
ably good soil and under a simple wa- 
tering program, which consists of water- 


ing whenever the lawn is given this 
need. I did notice that plants shaded 
from the intense afternoon sun were 
50% more leafy, which leads me to 
think that more generous watering is 
needed under drought conditions. 

Caladium tubers are crown-rooting, 
meaning that roots push out from the 
top of the tuber just below the fat grow- 
ing eyes. When grown indoors, tubers 
are started bottom-side up in order to 
hasten rooting. This is another rule to 
ignore in direct planting, where tubers 
are planted with their eyes up and cov- 
ered with two to three inches of soil. 

Dormant tubers are usually available 
until June. I ordered mine in April to 
be certain to obtain the varieties I 
wanted and stored them at 70°F. until 
June 10. If kept warm, tubers keep in 
storage even into July, and a neighbor, 
who did not plant bulbs until mid-July, 
was successful. 


See page 219 


oO. M. SCOTT PHOTO 


The white and green variety Candidum is cool looking in the shade. 
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trees, shrubs, perennials, bulbs and 
other kinds of plants. In fact, their 
damage is far greater than we realize. 
The strange growth habits of in 
sects often cause us not to recognize 
them. Who would suspect, for instance, 
that the green caterpillar that feeds on 
tomato foliage would change into a 
“delta” winged sphinx moth, a wire 
worm into a click beetle or the maggot 
in the manure pile into a fly? Because 
of their strange transformations, it is 
important to know which stage of the 
insect is destructive and equally im 
portant to know how it feeds. 


[T= po incalculable damage to 


Some insects have chewing mouth 
parts with which they bite off and eat 


some part of a plant, such as a leaf. 





These leaf eaters are killed by apply- 
ing a poison to the plants 
they will consume. In this case, it is 
essential to spray just before or as the 


stomach 


pest starts to feed. 

The mouth other 
are formed into a tube used to pierce 
'the surface tissue of the plant and 
suck up the plant juices within. Since, 
in this case, the spray chemical must 
come in contact with the insect, timing 
of the application is most important. 
\phids, spider mites, scale insects and 
leaf hoppers belong in this class and 
most destructive pests 


parts of insects 


are among the 
known. 

Not all insects are pests. Many are 
helpful in pollinating flowers, others 
are predators on injurious insects and 
some parasitic on yet other kinds. It is 
important to know what insect pest is 
to be controlled. A program calculated 
to kill all insects without knowledge of 
their kind or habits is often more 
harmful than beneficial. 


Adverse soil or moisture conditions 
and other environmental abnormalities, 
such as too much heat or too much 
cold, cause physiological diseases, which 
can be checked only by correcting the 
adverse condition. On the other hand, 
tiny plant or animal organisms cause 
pathological diseases, such as mildew or 
apple cedar rust. These can usually be 
corrected by spraying or dusting with 
chemicals. 

Of these abnormal 
micro-organisms have our special atten- 
tion. These include fungi, bacteria and 
viruses. Fungi are simple plants with- 
out chlorophyll that must depend on 
other plants to supply their food. Bac- 
teria are also tiny organisms without 
chlorophyll, smaller than fungi, with 
only one cell. They increase by cell 
division. Since the division is rapid, 
if unchecked the increase is by the 
thousands in an hour. Both fungi and 
bacteria are disseminated by wind, wa- 
ter, birds and animals. 


disease factors, 


insects, 

Viruses are super-microscopic parti- 
cles that have been seen only in an 
electronic microscope. We can only 
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but we know they 
diseases as aster yellows, 
mosaic of briar fruits, tobacco and 
other plants, peach yellows and phloem 
elm. 


guess what they are, 


cause such 


necrosis of 

Fungi and bacteria can be controlled 
by spraying with chemicals. Most fungi- 
cides are preventives not curatives, that 
is, they are applied to prevent fungus 
spores from growing. A few chemicals 
such as captan, can burn out a newly 
established fungus. Greatest success 
against bacteria lies in prevention, al- 
though some of the antibiotics show 
promise as bacterial killing agents. 

We know that some viruses are 
transmitted by insects, especially leaf 
hoppers and aphids. It is likely all 
viruses require a dispersal agent. Pre- 
venting attack by a virus lies in con- 
trolling the insect that transmits it. 
The success of such a measure has 
been demonstrated in the control of 
peach yellows and phloem necrosis. 

The newer insecticides and fungi- 
cides are useful and effective it ap 
plied with care and with due knowl- 
trouble to be controlled. 
panacea, though for the 
small garden, malathion comes nearest 
to a general purpose insecticide. It acts 
as a stomach poison as well as a con- 
tact insecticide and remains toxic for 
10 days or two weeks. 


edge of the 
There is no 


Rotenone and pyrethrum are also 
valuable home — garden pesticides. 
Though all three should be used with 
care, they are far less dangerous than 
parathion, lindane, heptachlor and _nic- 
otine. 

Making the proper dilution of po- 
tent chemicals is important. The fol- 
lowing table may be ot heip. 
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WHAT TO 


Pesticide Dilution Table 
One Five 
Material Gallon Gallons 
Aldrin 25% W.P. ; a 
Arsenate of lead i fi 
*Captan at 7 | 
Chlordane 40 % 
W.P. 
DDT 50% 
*Ferbam 
Malathion 50% 
emul. 2 
Pyrethrum 1-400 t 3% 
W.P.—wettable powder 
I -tablespoon 
t—teaspoon 
emul.—emutlsifiable 


Zz 
W.P. 5 


ee ee 














Adult forms of common European earwig. 
DDT or chlordane will check this pest. 








a 


DO. 


= 


a, 


Starred chemicals are fungicides. 
[hey are compatible with any of the 
insecticides listed. No spray should be 
applied when the temperature is above 
80° F. nor below 45° F. 

A few insects are notoriously destruc- 
tive either because of their rate of in- 
crease or manner of attack. Obviously, 
it is not possible to discuss many in a 
limited space, but here is what you 
can do to check some of the more 
common insect pests, as well as diseases. 

ELM LEAF BEETLE, an European 
insect pest which has become destruc- 
tive in this country, can be controlled 
by spraying two weeks after the first 
leaves on elms are full grown in the 
spring, using either arsenate of lead or 
malathion. If this first brood is con- 
trolled, a second spray in early August 

kill the second brood, will not be 
necessary. 

LEAF MINERS on birch, holly, ar- 
borvitae, box and other plants can be 
controlled by a carefully timed spray 
of malathion. This chemical can pene- 
trate the epidermis of young leaves 


See page 218 
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PRIL IS HERE AGAIN! As the sun 
grows warmer, garden activity 
increases. We must do first 

things first, else the carefully planned 
schedule becomes awry. To clean up, 
prepare, plan and plant is the order 
of the month. Our plans may be tem- 
porarily upset by the weather, but not 
for long, and by the end of the month 
order is certain to emerge. 


Plant New Perennials 

As soon as the ground is warm and 
workable, you can start to plant peren- 
nials. To prepare soil, dig it deeply and 
add organic matter, such as compost, 
peatmoss or leafmold, as well as a 
sprinkling of chemical fertilizer. Early 
spring, too, is the time to lift and 
divide overgrown clumps of perennials 
that flower from mid-summer onward, 
such as chrysanthemums, fall asters, 
monkshoods, helen- 
tetain the vigorous 


phlox, veronicas, 
iums and others. 
outer shoots and allow enough space for 
each division to spread. 


Divide perennial phlox early. 


Eliminate Iris Borer 

Eggs of the iris borer, laid in crev- 
ices of the leaves last fall, will be 
hatching with the first warm week. At 
this time, control is easy with DDT or 
malathion, applying three sprays at 
weekly intervals. Later when the larvae 
tunnel their way into the rhizomes, no 
amount of spray can reach them. 


Feed Lawns Early 

Apply fertilizer to lawns soon, using 
a 10-6-4 or 8-6-2 or an organic ma- 
terial, such as dehydrated manure or 
ground tankage. The ureaform ferti- 
lizers give good results, too. One ap- 
plication at this time, using five pounds 
of actual nitrogen on 1000 square feet 
will be enough for the entire season. 
Ureaform does not burn, and because 
the nitrogen is released slowly over a 
period of six to eight months, the 
growth of the grass is sustained. 


Apply Dormant Sprays 
Spray oil, applied as trees and shrubs 
are starting to break dormancy, is more 
effective in controlling insects than 
earlier application, because insects are 
also breaking dormancy and are more 
easily killed. Use a superior spray oil 
at the recommended strength against 
scale insects, aphids and spider mite 
eggs. Apply during a sunny day when 

the temperature is above 45° F. 


Prepare the Seedbed 

Seedbed preparation should be com- 
pleted early, yet not while the soil is 
wet. Plowing, spading or discing a wet 
soil compacts it into hard lumps that 
do not become friable for weeks. Test 
it before starting to work it. Pick up 
a handful and squeeze it. If, when 
released, it crumbles slightly, it is 
ready to cultivate and break up after 
winter compaction. Vegetables and 
flowers will benefit from tillage now. 
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Project for Shrubs 

Work in mulches around shrubs and 
at the same time scratch in a sprinkling 
of fertilizer, being careful not to injure 
surface rooted plants, such as_ holly, 
dogwood, pieris, azalea, rhododendron 
and mountain laurel. Cut out broken 
and diseased stems and open up shrubs 
that have become too twiggy, such as 
honeysuckle and beauty-bush. On 
spring blooming shrubs, postpone prun- 
ing until flowering is past. 


Feed aubrieta and other rock plants. 


Control for Mice 


\s predicted, both field and_ pine 
mice were plentiful last winter. Careful 
inspection of damaged parts of trees 
and other plants, along with prompt 
treatment, may save them if injury is 
hot too great. Simply paint exposed 
wood with orange shellac to prevent 
drying out and cracking. In cases 
where all the cambial cells have not 
been destroyed, protecting them with 
shellac will make them increase. Thus 
a new cambium and bark will grow 
from them eventually. 


Gather Bagworms 


Bagworms, strange caterpillars that 
protect themselves from enemies by liv 
ing in sacs or bags made of silk coy 
ered with pieces of leaf, are now on 
the increase. Showing a preference for 
red cedar and arborvitae among ever 
greens, and for sycamore, locust, sweet 
gum and horse-chestnut among decidu 
ous kinds, by picking the bags, which 
contain the eggs that hatch in early 
June, and burning them, you will be 
relieved of spraying in June. Arsenate 
of lead, with a sticker, is an effective 
spray if applied not later than the 10th 
of June. 
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Uncover Roses Slowly 

Uncover roses protected for the win- 
ter gradually. First remove, after a 
series of mild days, the covering of 
straw, hav, evergreen branches or other 
material. Then remove a few inches of 
soil each week, until it has been taken 
away by the time the buds begin to 
break. If all the soil is suddenly re- 
moved, too much tender stem is ex- 
posed to frost, sun and chilling winds. 


Your Mower Sharp? 


\ dull lawn mower, whether reel or 
rotary, is a murderous thing, since it 
chews the grass instead of shearing it 
clean. Not only does it do a poor cut- 
ting job, but the grass blades are torn 
and rendered more susceptible to dis- 
ease attack. Have your mower sharp- 
ened and tuned up and look over the 
lawn for stray bones, stones, branches 
and other foreign objects that may harm 
a newly sharpened mower. 


Check Bacteria! Rot 


Bacterial rot on iris is also destruc- 
tive. First appearing as watery areas 
near the base of the leaf, these soon 
coalesce and extend upward along the 
blade. At the same time, the bacterial 
growth pushes downward into the 
rhizome, transforming it into a mushy, 
ill-smelling mass. To save the rhizomes, 
lift and cut out the infected parts, 
dust with sulfur and leave exposed to 
the sun. Iris in heavy soil, or planted 
too deeply, is more susceptible to at- 


tack. 


Grow Some Apples 


Consider dwarf apples and pears if 
vou plan to add fruit trees. When a 
really dwarf apple is desired, order the 
selected variety on E. M. IX. stock. 
Such trees seldom grow more than 
seven feet tall, but they will produce 
enough fruit for home use. Somewhat 
larger and better anchored are trees on 
E. M. VII stock. 


How About Pears? 


Consider also a few dwarf pears. 
These are grafted on quince stock and 
remain so smal] that you can bag the 
fruit as you stand on the ground. Un- 
like apples, pears will ripen in bags, 
and since they are protected from 
pests, they become top quality pears. 
Remember when planting dwarf fruit 
trees to keep the visible graft line 
above the surface of the soil. Set too 
deep, the grafted portion will take root 
and revert to the original size. 
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NCE YOU REALIZE the superior 
flavor and quality of vegetables 
grown in the home garden, you 

will not be without at least a small 
vegetable garden somewhere on your 
property. 

Have you ever, for example, tried 
either Matchless or Bibb lettuce va- 
rieties? If so, vou know how 
and tender and mild flavored they are. 
Rarely found in markets or even on 


delicate 


roadside stands, it means you will have 
to grow plants yourself to realize the 


pleasure of their taste. 

Lettuce is not a difficult vegetable 
to grow. Preferring cool growing con- 
ditions, new hybrids have been devel- 
oped in recent years that are resistant 
to heat. Matchless, one of these, will 


PAUL WORK, Ithaca, New York 


grow right through the summer and 
go to seed slowly. Bibb is another de 
sirable home garden variety, though it 
bolts rather quickly in hot weather. 
You might try its slow bolting variety, 
Burpeeana, which did well in trial gar- 
dens last summer. 

In the garden, lettuce takes little 
space and may even be grown in the 
flower border, as parsley and chives 
often are. To succeed, choose the right 
varieties for the various parts of the 
growing season and always provide ade- 
quate moisture. 

The Iceberg group will head well 
only under fairly cool conditions, at 
the beginning of the season in low areas 
and toward mid-summer in higher alti- 
tudes. It is possible, however, to have 
good leaf lettuce almost any time. 
Black Seeded Simpson is better than 


Grand Rapids, and Salad Bowl and 


indo fis 


JOHN P. ROCHE 


The home vegetable garden offers many rewards. 


Slobolt are recommended because they 
are slow in going to seed. Heat tolerant 
is the old Mignonette. 

To grow lettuce, sow seed in the 
open ground, cover lightly with 
and thin when seedlings are big enough 
to pull. Some gardeners allow the seed- 
lings, that are pulled for thinning pur 
poses, to grow large enough for table 
use. Plants that are to remain to reach 
maturity should be spaced from 4-12 
inches, depending on the variety. 


soil 


Most modern snap beans are of good 
quality if the pods are picked young. 
Many like Kentucky Wonder for its 
distinct “beany” flavor, though newer 
white-seeded strains are smoother and 
straighter. The advantage of pole beans 
in the home garden is that they have a 
longer harvest season. 

I once asked a commercial bean 
grower what variety he preferred for 
the home table and was surprised when 
he named Bountiful. Not generally 
high in quality, he explained that it 
is tender and tasty when picked very 
young. He also added that he likes its 
rather pronounced flavor. If you prefer 
mild flavored bush beans, grow popular 
new varieties, such as Contender, Slen- 
dergreen and Wadex, as well as the 
older Tendergreen. 

Most of the leading 
sweet corn varieties are not of the high 
est quality. Golden Cross is good, 
though its ears are not big enough to 
suit commercial needs. Breeders, not 
satisfied with this, have developed even 
superior hybrids. 

You can see the difference for your- 
self, for example, if you compare Sen 
eca Chief and the recent Wonderful 
and Golden Challenger with Victory 
Golden and Golden Security, which are 
large and good in quality, though not 
generally rated as high as Golden Cross. 
Also rated high is Floragold, though | 
have not tried it. 


commercial 
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OR TASTE, USEFULNESS AND AT- 
tractiveness the tomato holds the 
spotlight among vegetables in gar- 

dens everywhere it grows. 

Used extensively as a greenhouse 
crop in many states, particularly in 
Ohio, Wisconsin and in the mid-west, 
it is grown in the south during the 
winter and spring and_ shipped to 
markets in the north. 

Northern 
summer crop. 
uses are widely varied 
flavorsome taste and as a 
vitamins, which include large amounts 
of vitamin A and C and quantities of 
B, and B,.. For canning it ranks first 
among vegetables. 


gardeners grow tomatoes 
In the kitchen its 
because of its 


as a 


source of 


Brought to Spain from the new 
world by Spaniards during the early 
16th century, the earliest mention of 
tomato in literature was by an Italian 
writer in 1554. Probably grown in 
England and Europe prior to 1609, 
it was grown primarily for ornament, 
and although Thomas Jefferson men- 
tioned that it was grown for culinary 
uses in 1781, it was not until 1835 
that it was cultivated for this purpose 
in America. 

In our gardens we like to grow 
some of the newer and better varieties 
of tomatoes, including new _ hybrids. 
These often have to be grown from 
seed, since older, better known varie- 
ties are usually offered as plants at 
garden centers and nurseries. 


For most parts of the country, Fire- 


ball, a heavy yielder, with smooth, 
globular fruits, which appear early, is 
recommended. Also desirable is Early 
Hybrid, a true F, cross that is noted 
for its earliness and yield. These varie- 


ties have 
when tested for 
firmness of fruit. 

\lso rated high for their perform- 
ance are Long Red and Queens, two 
newcomers which are making a place 
for themselves. Both are high quality, 
globe-shaped, red sorts, producing 
large crops of uniform fruits. For qual- 


performed 


yield, quality and 
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Space for only 


ONE 


Vegetable? 
Why wot moke it 
TOMATOES? 


J. VERNON SHEAP, Lansing, Michigan 


ity, size, appearance, yield and can- 
ning, Rutgers is one of the best. 
Similar to it is Homestead 24, a variety 
resistant to fusarium wilt. A deep red 
F, hybrid, with large fruits of excel- 
lent quality is Burpee’s Big Boy. 

For a golden tomato of good size 
and mild flavor, Jubilee is tops. We 
have picked good fruits from this vari- 
ety after all other plants in the garden 
were killed by frost. 

Small fruiting tomatoes can also be 
grown in the garden for many _ pur- 
poses, including canning, puree and 
tomato paste and preserves. The pro- 
lific variety San Marzano, used ex- 
tensively for these purposes, has long 
fruits, in clusters, that are meaty and 
free from pulp. 

Tree tomatoes, called dwarfs, are 
not widely planted today, except 
where space is at a premium. They 
hold their fruits well off the ground 
and may be had in a red or pink 
fruited variety. 

Tomatoes will grow well in a variety 
of soils in different parts of the coun- 
try, including sandy, sandy loam, clay 
loam and clay soils, provided they are 
fertile and well drained. For extra 
early tomatoes, a rich sandy loam is 
preferred by many gardeners. 


An important point to stress is not 
to grow tomatoes in the same _ spot 
year after year or for two years in 
succession, because they are subject to 
a number of plant diseases, some of 
which live over in the soil. Some, such 
as bacterial canker and fusarium wilt, 
may live over for several years. Since 
egg-plants and peppers are subject to 
some of the same diseases, avoid 
planting them in the same soil. 

If you want to grow your own 
tomato plants start seed in a cold- 
frame, hotbed, greenhouse or in the 
house about eight weeks before plant- 
ing outdoors. The home gardener can 
use an electrically heated frame or a 
frame covered by sash that is placed 
against a basement window on _ the 
south side, where heat can be intro- 
duced. A fairly high temperature is 
needed for seed to germinate and 
plants to develop. Since many plant 
diseases live over in the soil, it is best 
to sterilize the soil, as well as the flats 
or other containers used. 

Tomato seed germinates best at day 
temperatures of 80 to 85° F., with 
night temperatures not below 65°, in 
good soil kept moist. If covered with 


See page 231 
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AVE YOU EVER tasted cherries 

just picked from a tree in the 

garden? If so, you know how 
sweet, juicy and tasty they can be. 

For this reason, growing cherries in 
home gardens is more than worth the 
effort, though flowers in the early 
spring, fruit that is a pleasure to watch 
as it ripens and cool shade are other 
factors not to be overlooked. 

Coming originally from Asia Minor, 
approximately 600 varieties have been 
known to cultivation. Most of these 
are descendants of the sweet and sour 
cherries of the old and from 
them we have both sweet and sour 
cherry varieties, as well as hybrids of 
the two that are known as the Dukes. 


world, 


Sour cherry trees, about one-third 
the size of those of sweet cherries, are 
hardier and more easily grown. Self- 
fertile, for the most part, whereas the 
sweet require cross-pollination to bear 
well, they are usually round-headed 
and have slender, pendulous branches, 
as against the pyramidal growth habit 
and stout branches of the sweet. 

Sour cherries are 
fruit trees suited to part shade. They 
begin to bear fruit about four years 
after planting and continue 25 years, 
while sweet cherries bear six to seven 
vears after planting and, with the 
Dukes, continue up to 40 years. 


Lack of pollination is 
cherry trees fail to bear, 
among sweet varieties. For example, the 
three leading sweet, Bing, Royal Anne 

Napoleon) and Lambert, will not 
bear, whether planted separately or to 
they are self-unfruitful 


among the few 


why many 


especially 


gether, since 


and inter-sterile. 


When, however, Bing is planted 
near Centennial, Black Tartarian, Black 
Republican, Deacon Lyons, Windsor or 
Schmidt it will produce a_ bountiful 
crop. Royal Anne must have Schmidt, 
Black Tartarian, Lyons, Black Repub- 
lican or Deacon, and Lambert requires 
either Windsor or Black Tartarian. 

To pollinate Mayduke, plant Black 
Tartarian, Hedelfingen, English Mo- 
rello, Early Richmond or Montmorency 


Cherry variety Montmorency 


nearby. Windsor will fruit well if given 
Schmidt, Black Tartarian or Lambert, 
while Black Tartarian, a good pol 
linizer for others is only partially self- 
fruitful and improves when planted 
with Black Republican or English Mo- 
rello. 

If a mature cherry orchard lacks 
pollinizers, grafting is the solution. 
One pollinizing branch per tree is suf- 


marked, as by 
and 


ficient, and if well 
painting, it can be 
therefore treated strictly as a_pollen- 
producer. This means that fruit on it 
should be thinned or completely re 
moved to maintain steady blossoming. 


recognized 


For best results, start with one- or 
two-year-old trees, since the first root 
growth will be more satisfactory than 
the second root growth an older tree 
has to establish. If space is limited, 
choose a tree with several grafted varie- 
ties instead of the dwarfs, which are 
not yet dependable. Since stone fruits 
mature early and respond well to re- 
strictive pruning, dwarfing is not as 
necessary as with apple and pear. 

Plant cherry when thev are 
perfectly dormant, sometime between 
the loss of foliage in the fall and the 
swelling of buds in the spring. Since 
severe winters in the north may injure 
a newly planted young tree, spring 
rather than fall planting is 
mended. In the middle latitudes 
the south, fall planting is standard. 
Cherry trees also flower eariy in the 
season, and to insure a crop, select 
places where frosts do not occur regu 
larly in April or May. Trees need 
elbow room, so allow about 35. feet 
between the sweet, 25 feet for the 
Dukes and 20 for the sour. 


trees 


recom 
and 


essential be 
sensitive to 
other fruit. 
most. soils, 


\ well-drained soil is 
cherries are 
poor drainage than 
Though they will tolerate 
except wet, heavy clays, they will thrive 
best in a loamy soil with lime. 

When planting, set the tree at the 
same depth or slightly deeper than it 
was in the nursery. Cut off damaged 
root ends and place the tree in a hole 
large enough to spread the roots with- 
out crowding them. Firm the topsoil 


cause more 


any 
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about the roots and then add the sub- 
soil. Rotted or dehydrated manure may 
be mixed directly in the soil, but fresh 
manure must be placed several inches 
below the tree. 

Fertilize cherries early in the spring 
and again after harvesting the fruit in 
order to enable them to store food for 
the fellewing year’s growth. An ayv- 
erage two-year-old tree will need about 
seven ounces of complete fertilizer and 
a bearing specimen from four to seven 
pounds. If the tree shows rapid ter- 
minal growth, from 16 to 18 inches a 
year, it will not require feeding. 

Spread the fertilizer on the surface 
of the soil, halfway between the trunk 
and the ends of the limbs, and allow 
rains to carry it to the feeding roots. 
If turf surrounds the tree, make six- to 
eight-inch holes with a stick or a pipe 
every foot or so under the ends of the 
limbs and fill with fertilizer. 

The purpose of pruning is to shape 
and develop a strong framework. This 
is done during the first four years, and 
thereafter, pruning is light, consisting 
only of an occasional heading back to 
stimulate bushiness and encourage fruit 
spurs. Removal of weak limbs and thin- 
ning dense top growth that may crowd 
or shade fruit-bearing spurs will also 
be needed. 


Prune After Planting 


The first time to prune is just after 
planting. If the tree is a_branchless 
whip, head it back to three or four 
feet. If it has side branches, remove 
those that are weak or superfluous, leav- 
ing only three or four strong branches, 
that point in different directions, to 
provide a well-spaced framework. Then 
prune these back to six or eight inches. 
An older tree, in its 15th or 20th year, 
can sometimes be invigorated by a 
heavier pruning than is recommended 
for its early and middle years. 

The time of year to prune is during 
dormancy and when the danger of a 
killing freeze is over. Cover the pruning 
wounds with bitumen or white lead 
paint to prevent the silver leaf infec- 
tion to which cherries are susceptible. 

The time to pick sweet and Duke 
cherries is when they are firm and 
sweet. Left on the tree longer than 
necessary will invite brown rot disease 
or injury by rain. Sour cherries may 
be picked when they first turn red or 
they may be left on the tree for two 
or three weeks. All varieties retain 
freshness longer if picked with stems. 

Although cherry varieties are numer- 
ous, the number recommended for 
planting is small. There is Bing, a 
large, black oxheart, which bears solid, 
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meaty fruit during midseason on small, 
slow-growing, hardy and _ productive 
trees. The midseason Royal Anne 
(Napoleon), on the other hand, is a 
big, spreading tree, bearing large, pale 
yellow, red-cheeked cherries. 

The sweet cherry gaining most 
rapidly in popularity is Lambert. Large, 
vigorous trees are heavy producers, 
while late-ripening fruit is large, black, 
fine-textured, heart-shaped, with sweet 
flavor, solid meaty flesh and small seed. 
Black Republican, which pollinizes most 
of the other sweet varieties, ripens in 
mid-July, thus enabling it to fertilize 
both midseason and __late-ripening 
cherries. It produces large crops of 
sweet, firmly fleshed black fruits. 

Black Tartarian, a_ certified 
linizer, fertilizes most of the 
varieties, although it is only partially 
self-fruitful. A vigorous grower, its ox- 
heart fruits are large and black and 
have a mildly sweet flavor. 


pol- 
sweet 


Deacon, another large, black cherry, 
that is also a pollinizer, is noted for 
its dependability, hardiness and _re- 
sistance to cracking. Its fruits, excellent 
in quality, are juicy and rich in flavor. 
Centennial, a_ sweet-flavored, yellow 
cherry, is another good pollinizer. 

Among important sour varieties is 
Montmorency, the out-standing pie 
cherry. Where only one sour cherry is 


possible, this is the variety generally 


self-fruitful tree, 
of medium- 


vigorous, 
crops 


chosen. A 
it bears immense 


sized, bright-red fruits, that are firm 
and well-flavored, excellent for can- 
ning, freezing or making pies. 

Early Richmond, a vigorous variety, 
produces less highly colored fruit which 
ripens a week apart from the Mont- 
morency. The black-red English Mo- 
rello, which ripens late, is more free 
of attacks from birds than others. A 
juicy, freestone, with rich, tert flavor, 
it is ideal for pies and preserving. The 
low-headed trees bear when very young. 

The early and late Dukes are neither 
sweet nor sour cherries. Rather they 
are a pie cherry, and though sweeter 
than the others, produce fruit that is 
large and light red in color. A hardy 
group, they fruit heavily and bear over 
a longer period of time than most of 
the sour. They also ripen unevenly. 


Small, well pruned cherry tree 


MCFARLAND PHOTOS 


Cherry trees are ornamental, as well as serviceable. 
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lemon 
romantic 


OSEMARY AND THYME, 
balm and _ tarragon, 
plant names from by-gone eras, 

are playing an important role in mod- 
From among the more 
kinds usually avail- 
may be used by 


ern cooking. 
than 50 culinary 
able, 10 basic herbs 
the beginner. 

From soup to dessert, there is a suit 
able herb for every dish, and anyone 
who enjoys making his own recipes 
will discover this an interesting field to 
explore. The herbs listed in the ac- 
companying chart are generally used 
singly, but the greatest enjoyment 
comes in making a new seasoning by 
combining two or more kinds. 

For example, the chart lists sweet 
basil, rosemary, sweet marjoram and 
dill as the best herbs to use with lamb. 
Why not try mixtures of some or all 
of these in varying proportions until 
you have a blend that suits your taste? 


we 


Many herbs have a natural affinity 
for certain kinds of food and to ignore 
this can produce an undesirable con- 
flict of flavors. Strong pungent herbs, 
like sage, must be used only with full 
bodied foods, such as pork and beef. 
Bland foods, such as lettuce and cream 
dishes, are overpowered by its strong 
flavor. 

Experience has taught me to avoid 
individual herb 
same meal. 


the repetition of an 
more than once in the 
Sweet basil added to tomato soup gives 
it an excellent flavor. To repeat its use 
in the meat course tends to make the 
meal monotonous. Most dishes have a 
secondary herb that can be used with 
them. In seasoning, for example, sum- 
mer savory and thyme are usually in- 
terchangeable. 

Since the flavor and aroma of herbs 
comes from their volatile oils, which 
are quickly released when exposed to 
heat, they are best added to foods only 
during the last 20 minutes of their 
cooking. 














In addition to their value in food 
flavoring, herbs have an impor 
tant esthetic value. Many kinds, in- 
cluding thyme and rosemary, make 
attractive house plants. Placed in a 
kitchen window or in the plant room, 
their foliage provides color and form 
through the winter while bits can be 
snipped off as needed to use as fresh 


also 


seasoning. 

Nowadays, herbs are widely used 
in the garden for ornamental pur 
poses, for foundation plantings or for 
edging. Rosemary, where hardy, may 
be planted as an accent plant with 
sage, trimmed low and globular, on 
either side of the entrance steps. 

The low growing, silver variegated 
Jemon thyme is excellent as a filler in 
front of the house between the taller 
shrubs. Hyssop is unsurpassed for bor- 
der planting along walks and_ paths, 
while English pennyroyal makes a 
good ground cover. 


See page 226 
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MORE HOME-OWN- 
ers, who have moved to sub- 
urban areas in recent years, 

are faced with the problem of what to 
do with rabbits, woodchucks, chip- 
munks, squirrels, meadow and deer 
mice, moles and other animal pests that 
have invaded their grounds. 


ORI AND 


\lthough the presence of these ani- 
mals can actually be a welcome sight, 
while an occasional foray is not gen- 
erally resented, it is extensive and regu 
lar destruction of plants that cannot 
be tolerated. In this case, control is a 
necessity. 


Rabbits 


When the first growth appears on 
vegetables and flowering plants, the 
cottontail rabbit will move in. Frequent 
cutting of brush or weedy areas ad- 
jacent to gardens eliminates their 
shelter and tends to reduce their forays. 
[his in itself will not give complete 
protection, since rabbits will travel some 
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distance for succulent food, especially 
at night. 

Most gardeners think first of chemi- 
cal repellents to protect plants against 
damage by rabbits. While various kinds 
are available, they are seldom successful 
in the garden for several reasons. To 
keep vegetables edible, the repellent 
must be easily removed by washing. It 
follows that any such repellent is 
quickly removed by ordinary rains. 

Most gardeners do not re-spray often 
enough for continued protection. Then, 
too, the new foliage of rapidly grow- 
ing plants is continually subject to 
damage. Hence, the best and most 
economical protection is a_ two-foot 
fence, consisting of one-inch mesh 
chicken wire, erected on temporary 
stakes. 

This can be constructed with the 
lower edge in close contact with the 
ground throughout its length, using 
soft aluminum wire to fasten the screen 
to the stakes. Easy to remove in the 
fall and store in a cellar or shed, this 
fence will last as long as 10 years. 
With the cost prorated over that pe- 
riod, rabbit protection can be had for 


a dollar a year. By grouping the vege- 
tables that need protection, it is also 
possible to reduce the amount of fenc- 
ing considerably. For example, I have 
found it unnecessary to protect pota- 
toes, tomatoes and corn. 

For those who wish to try a re- 
pellent, there are several possibilities. 
Forty percent nicotine sulfate spray is 
an effective rabbit repellent, but it 
must be renewed every few days and 
after rains. Tobacco dust provides some 
protection when applied to the plants 
while they are moist with dew, though 
rain will wash it away. Some com- 
mercial repellents can be used on root 
crops, whose tops are not eaten, or on 
such plants as beans or squash, before 
their fruit forms, though frequent re- 
spraying is necessary. 

Trapping rabbits alive and unin- 
jured in box type traps and then re- 
leasing them many miles away can 
sometimes relieve a local situation. For 
this use a simple home-made wooden 
trap, or if desired, a commercial, metal 
live trap may be purchased. They may 
be placed where the rabbits travel or 
are known to enter the garden 

Bits of apple and carrot are good 
baits, but rabbits will not readily enter 
traps in spring and summer when 
natural food is available. Late winter is 
probably the best time to use traps, 
and if a rabbit is released about 10 
miles away, it will seldom find its way 


back. 


Woodchucks 


The woodchuck, a stubborn animal, 
sometimes becomes a real pest in the 
home garden if his burrow is nearby. 
Even though the fence described for 
rabbits may deter the woodchuck, it 
can circumvent it by digging under, 
unless the lower edge is embedded six 
inches. Not easily discouraged, bone 
tar oil is a reasonably good repellent. 

While most of us regret the occasional 
necessity to destroy wildlife, a practical 
solution to the woodchuck problem is 
using gas in the den, most generally 

See page 228 





Enjoy the Beauty of | 


Fancy-Leaved | 


Plant plenty of these fascinating foliage plants 
anywhere in sun or shade, and enjoy the vi- 
brant, variegated, carefree color all summer 
long. Caution: Big leaves come only from big 
bulbs; Nelis bulbs are 2’ inches and over in 
diameter—the best you can buy. 
Attala: Green leaves blotched pink, crimson 
veins. 
Candidum: Snow-white, with delicate tracery 
of green. 
John Peed: Bright metallic leaves, red center 
on moss green ground. 
Poecile Anglais: Heavy leafing low growing 
red, edged green. 
Thos. Tomlinson: Bright crimson center with 
green blotches and edge. 
5 bulbs, | each of 5 listed 
(unlabeled) 
10 bulbs, 2 each of 5 listed 
(labeled) 
15 bulbs, 3 each of 5 listed 
(labeled) 


ORDER BY MAIL FROM 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H-4 ° HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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INEXPENSIVE 


AUTOMATIC GREENHOUSE 
FOR AN INDOOR WINDOW 


Our Greenarium you grow seeds tids, cuttings 
seedlings, wild and garden plants, vegetables, etc right 
our own home for fun & profit all vear long. Auto- 
watering leave our plants ‘ two or three 
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Annuals Steal the Show 


From page 202 


foliage because it hides the bells. For 
green color and graceful lines in any 
bouquet it will more than hold its 
own and has for these reasons been 
much used in flower show exhibits all 
over the country in recent years. 

In my garden, the new cockscombs 
have been a source of surprise and 
amusement for several years. It is ex- 
citing, for example, to plant packets 
of seeds labeled Maple Gold, Rose 
Beauty, Golden Fleece, Forest Fire or 
Toreador and see what will happen. 
Some will produce large, curious 
heads that may be rose, cerise, pale 
vellow with vivid orange or salmon. 
Others, more dainty, may be pink, rose, 
pure gold, rich red or red purple. 

In bouquets, cockscombs or celosias 
may be used with other flowers, with 
grasses or by themselves. An all rose 
arrangement in a white urn in blend- 
ing shades, varying from soft rose to 
which I did one summer, 
because cockscombs 


near red, 
lasted all 
are excellent for drying. 


winter 


Why Not Try Clarkia? 


annual, 
seen in 
rose or 


Clarkia, a native American 
though easy to grow, is little 
the east. Dainty white, pink, 
salmon rosette-like flowers on curving 
stems continue to open in water, a 
decided asset for cut flowers. Clarkias, 
which do better in cooler regions, re- 
quire a light, well-drained soil. Salpi- 
glossis, an annual for the hobbyist who 
wants something different, is admired 
for its trumpet flowers that come in 
stained glass colors, veined with gold. 

For much needed blue to purple, 
blue salvia or annual sage Salvia 
farinacea) variety Blue Bedder pro- 
duces its tall, slender spikes all sum- 
mer long. Useful in summer arrange- 
ments of mixed flowers, it also dries 
well for winter bouquets, retaining its 
rich coloring if dried in a borax mix 
ture. Another annual, nicotiana, or 
flowering tobacco, is prized for its in- 
tense fragrance at evening time. 

Stocks, not as much grown as they 
might in the cooler parts of the coun- 
try, distinction and 
come in many Even the soft, 
eray-green foliage is attractive. 


singular 
colors. 


have 


Larkspur, much maligned because it 
shatters when cut, will last well if the 
spikes are cut as buds open. Graceful, 
airy plants, in pink, blue, purple and 
white, are a good combination for 
round flowers. Chinese forget-me-not is 


for its 
white. 
indigo. 


trving 
and 
rich 


worth 
blue 


annual 
flowers in 
Firmament is a 


another 
dainty 
Variety 

Dwarf single dahlias from seed take 
up little room and are _ therefore 
adapted to small gardens. They will 
supply brilliant color from June until 
frost and supply abundant cut flowers. 

Zinnias and marigolds in all sizes 
and colors are taken for granted for 
summer cut flowers. I prefer to grow 
them in drifts or large groups of sepa- 
rate colors, since they are more effec- 
tive and are easier to cut and arrange. 

Miniature arrangements can be 
imaginative and interesting with such 
novelties as sky blue oxypetalum or 


Blue lace flower is sweet. 


Try single French marigolds. 


HORTICULTURE 








Southern star (COxypetalum  coeru- 
leum), with small, heavenly blue flow- 
ers and pink buds in loose sprays. 
This low growing annual needs no 
transplanting and will flower quickly 
from May-sown seed. 
Less choice, tassel- 
flower or flora’s paint brush, or emilia, 
with its tiny tasseled flowers of scarlet 
or gold on long, grass-thin stems. 
Wishbone flower (Torenia fournieri), 
another favorite, produces small, fun- 
nel shaped violet and lavender flowers, 
with contrasting yellow throat. Baby 
snaps or linaria are also ideal for small 
bouquets, and newer varieties, such as 
Northern Lights, contain pleasing 


colors. 


perhaps, is 





Use Grass (lippings 


RASS CLIPPINGS both as a mulch 
G and humus in the garden will 
give amazing results. The more I work 
with soil, the more I am convinced most 
soils need decayed vegetable matter. 


Without humus, soil de- 
pleted, packs tightly and erodes in 
wind and rain. Humus in the soil acts 
like a sponge to hold the moisture, yet 
does not keep the soil too wet, because 
it prevents soil particles from sticking 
together. Instead it allows air to circu- 
late, while tender roots are also able to 
soil easily. 


becomes 


penetrate a humusy 
Grass clippings combine well with 
soil particles and help to loosen heavy 
soil for easy tillage. As a mulch, they 
are ideal because they do not pack but 
allow penetrate. Since 
earthworms the decaying 
vrass clippings, it is necessary to re- 
plenish them during mowing season. 


moisture to 
consume 


In the vegetable garden, after plants 
have made a good start, cultivate be- 
tween the rows and apply the grass 
clippings. Then you can forget about 
cultivation, while the will 
grow better and produce longer, even 
during dry periods. I have had beans 
bear continually until frost killed them. 


vegetables 


On flower beds, close to the house, 
especially on the south and west sides, 
a grass mulch is ideal. Low growing 
plants become taller and branch freely, 
such as pines, and 

make surprising 
width and _ height. 


and 
flowering 
growth, 


evergreens, 
shrubs, 
both in 
Ever since I have been feeding and 
mulching the soil around my pines with 
grass clippings, my trees have grown 
from 24 to 30 inches each season. 


—S. M. SyYKEs 
Kenosha, Wisc. 
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LAI P@RO 


Feeds Plants for a Gorgeous Display All Season Long 


THE ORIGINAL 
LIQUID 
PLANT FOOD 
AND PIONEER 
IN FOLIAGE 
FEEDING 


Each Lb. Makes 
30 Galions 
of Ra*PideGro 
Plant Food Solution 


Your dealer has new FREE 
Planting and Feeding Guide 
— tells how and when te use 
Ra*PideGro spring, summer, fall. 


Contains 21 Plant 
Nutrients, Minerals, 
Vitamins, Hormones 


Good gardeners coast to coast 
have made RA+PID-GRO their 
secret for enviable success—the 
plant food they depend on all 
season long. Try even a small 
can, and like them you'll soon be 
getting the big 5-lb. size! It’s 
so easy to use, does so much. 
Saves work, saves money. 


Feeding plants RA-PID-GRO 
is like giving milk to children. 
Use it regularly and as flowers 
unfold and vegetables develop 
you’ll make friends with your 

lants, love ’em like children. 

ome plants are hungry right 
now so — see your garden 
supply dealer real soon! 








DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS 


BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS 


CONIFERS, LINERS 


HERBACEOUS 
ad 


PROPAGATING 
MATERIAL 





we lTS EASY AND ECONOMICAL 
WITH NEW, IMPROVED 


WILT- 
PRUF 


Virtually all sizes and varieties of plant 
material... from 40 ft. Pin Oaks to small 


vegetable seedlings... have been moved 
successfully even in hottest weather when 
coated with Wilt-Pruf! 

Plant your design anytime. Wilt-Pruf will 
protect your plantings under almost any 
kind of weather conditions ...also, it is 
the best pesticide sticker. 

Wilt-Pruf has many uses... any new 
uses you can think of are worth cash to 
you. Write for contest details! 


NURSERY SPECIALTY 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. H + Stebbins Road 
Croton Falls, New York 











America's Finest 


sik ee7 Wel Bele 


Send 25¢ For 52-Page 
» Book A in Color! 


> GARDENS 


Box H SILVERTON, OREGON 





Lovely 3 year old Colorado Blue 
Spruce Trees ... extra fine... 
6” to 12” .. . good root structure 
... 15 for $3... 30 for $5. Plant- 
ing instructions. Send cash. No 
C.O.D.'s 


GARDEN CENTER 
Dept. B-18 Fairfield, lowa 








Cattleya hybrid 


For Pure Pleasure — 


GROW ORCHIDS 


plants with 
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er ordinary hor nditions 
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Send for America’s Most Complete 


BRIS olor GuipesooK 


800 varieties for year-round bloom. 
Newest Tall Bearded, rare species and hybrids Hardy 
mountain-grown stock. Full-color. Unique low-To- 
Do-It help. Send 25¢ for 1958 edition featuring heavily 
discounted Spring Sale Prices. Get expensive Iris Free 


with first order 


RAINBOW hybridizing GARDENS 
Dept. H-4 « Placerville, California 





ROOTAGEN 


Modern Way to Root Cuttings 
POWDERS WITH 


ROOTING 
ANTIBIOTIC 


he 
HORMONE 
I AND 


UNGICIDI 
PRINCETON 2 


PHYTOCHEMICALS, INC. ' © 
Box 7, Princeton Junction ,N. J. 


Zz $1.25 
Complete 
Instructions 
Sent Free 





NEW HAMPSHIRE RASPBERRIES 
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Informative FREE folder 
Unusual Japanese GARDEN TOOLS* 


Write today ... 
THE MANTIS MAN, RIVERHEAD 5, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 
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Piows « Cultivates 

Saws + Cuts *« Mows 
Harrows + Hauls 

Snow-Plow « Rolls 

Eshelman Tractors, 

Tillers, Riding Rotary 

Mowers for Better Lawns 

and Gardens. Advertised in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. Thousands of 
satisfied users. Write for Free Litera 
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| When Plants Get Sick 


From page 207 


| and kill the newly hatched miners in- 

| side. Apply as soon as the first evidence 

| of the miner is seen. Columbine leaf 

| miner is best controlled by working 

| over the soil under each plant in order 
to destroy the cocoons. 

APHIDS on many kinds of plants 
may be checked with malathion if ap- 
plied when they first appear. Pyreth- 
rum and rotenone are also effective 
against them. 

LACEBUGS that suck the sap from 
the underside of the leaves of pieris, 
rhododendron, mountain laurel, _fire- 
thorn, hawthorn, sycamore, white oak, 
elm and many other plants, can be 
eradicated by two sprays of malathion. 
[he first must be applied with the 
first evidence of their presence, nor 
mally four weeks after new growth 
appears. The second, two weeks later, 
is for the newly hatched eggs. 


Many Kinds of Mites 

MITES, including red, spider (red 
spider), cyclamen, green and _ other 
mites attack many kinds of plants, espe- 
cially in hot, dry weather, when re 
production increases rapidly. When 
DDT has been used on plants, the 
chances of serious infestation by mites 
is increased because many parasites of 
mites have been killed. There are sev- 
eral chemical controls. One of the 
simplest is malathion, though aldrin 
is also effective. 

SCALE INSECTS of manv kinds 
can be controlled during the growing 
season if the spray is properly timed. 
Use malathion, at the strength recom- 
mended in the table, when the young 





have recently hatched. Such a spray, 
if applied three to four weeks after 
growth starts, will control juniper, 
oyster shell, San Jose and scrufy scales. 

WEBWORM on juniper, which ties 
together and devours the upper surface 
of the needle-like leaves, is easily 
eliminated by an arsenate of lead spray 
in late July if a sticker is used with it. 

SOWBUGS, common in the garden 
during wet seasons, can be discouraged 
by spreading dry tobacco dust over the 
soil. Examine any plants bought from 
greenhouses and destroy any sowbugs 
found. A spray of pyrethrum or mala- 
thion will kill the bugs if it hits them. 

JAPANESE BEETLE is a difficult 
problem with many gardeners. An ef- 
fective way to keep the beetles out of 
your garden is to place traps elsewhere, 


since a properly baited trap will attract 
beetles a quarter of a mile away. 

Malathion, aldrin or arsenate of lead 
are poisons that may be used against 
adults. Chlordane at the rate of 10 
pounds per 1000 square feet, broad- 
cast evenly or applied with a spreader, 
will destroy the grubs in the lawn for 
three to five years. Also effective 
against June bug grubs and discourag- 
ing to moles, it is most effective if 
applied about August first. 

Milky spore disease spread on the 
lawn will permanently keep the grubs 
under control, after it begins to be 
come effective in about three years. 

DUTCH ELM DISEASE is 
trolled by tree sanitation, plus destruc- 
tion of the tiny elm bark beetle, the 
vector of the disease. Since most bee- 
tles emerge from infested trees between 
\pril 15th and August first, it is essen- 
tial to have a toxic chemical on the 
tree during this time. 

\ special DDT formulation can be 
applied to elms just before the leaves 
develop. Getting rid of all dead, 
broken and weak wood also helps, 
while feeding to keep the trees growing 
rapidly will discourage beetle attack. 

RUSTS on hollyhocks, phlox and 
other plants can be checked by spray- 
ing or dusting with sulfur-ferbam or 
karathane applied to the lower surface 
of the leaves. Do not use sulfur when 
the temperature is above 75° F. One 
of the best control measures is to use 
ferbam and sulfur, using half the 
recommended amount of each. 

BLACKSPOT on roses is a perennial 
problem that can be kept down if the 
spray combination contains ferbam or 
captan and if the spray program is 
consistently followed. 


con- 


Black Spot 


Use caution at all times when han- 
dling spray materials. None of the 
chemicals is harmless, although those 
that are listed are less toxic to animals 
than others recommended for commer- 
cial use. In handling spray materials, 
it is wise to use gloves. When the job 
is completed, a shower and a complete 
change of clothing is advised. 


HORTICULTURE 








I Grow Caladiums 


From page 205 


It is easy to start an argument on the 
subject of whether or not shade is es- 
sential. From New York westward to 
Chicago and Denver and northward, 
full sun gives more brilliant colors, es- 
pecially reds. From Atlanta across to 
Dallas and southward, full shade is 


Bloom of fancy-leaved caladium 


best. Then from Washington westward 
to Cincinnati and St. Louis, at least 
mid-day shade protection is needed to 
prevent leaf scorch, especially on thin- 
leaved varieties. 

Caladium leaves usually begin to 
turn yellow and go dormant within six 
months. In northern sections of the 
country, dig the tubers before the 
ground freezes because they are tender. 
The best method is to allow plants to 
die down by withholding water, but 
last year, when drought-breaking rains 
finally came to New Canaan in Septem- 
ber, I had to dig my growing caladiums 
when frost had touched a few leaves. 

Since my tubers were still succulent, 
I dried them in the sun for a few days, 
but brought them indoors every night 
to avoid fatal chilling, since anything 
below 60°F. is risky. Once dry enough 
to avoid rotting, I placed tubers in trays 
back of the hotwater boiler for four 
weeks in order to cure. This made them 
ready for growth again, though I have 
stored them at 70°F. where they will 
remain until the middle of June. 

Home gardeners who have tried May 
planting have regretted it when chilly 
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nights caused permanent damage. Two 
years ago the Boston Park Department 
planted 500 tubers in the Boston Public 
Gardens on June Sth. Henry J. Buhle, 
Superintendent, reported that they were 
a “little slow to start”, and my guess is 
that they were set out too early. 

My own, planted on June 10, did as 
well as those of a neighbor, who set tu- 
bers out on June Ist. Here in southern 
Connecticut, I would say that June 
20-25 is the best planting period. 

Caladiums flower readily and form 
seed, which sprout easily and grow 
rapidly, but unless you want to try 
hybridizing, snip off flower stalks as 
soon as they appear. This will induce 
them to produce new leaves, especially 
necessary with pinks and reds which 
fade easily. New leaves, therefore, re- 
new the brilliant colorings. 

The center of caladium tuber pro- 
duction is Florida. Bulbs are dug 
around Christmas and shipped to deal- 
ers after they have been cured. The 
greatest risk during transit or storage is 
chilling, so check tubers at the time of 
purchase to be certain they are firm like 
gladiolus corms. Softness indicates in- 
jury from cold. Then remove the peat 
or other insulating packing and store 
in thin layers at 70°F. until planting 
time. 


From South America 


Caladiums, South American in ori- 
gin, were first introduced as a warm- 
house curiosity in the 1700's when the 
Gentleman's Conservatory was in vogue 
in England. America first became aware 
of them some 40 years ago, when Dr. 
Henry Nehrling began growing them 
commercially in his Lake Placid, Flor- 
ida, nursery. Specialists offer many va- 
rieties, and though last vear I grew 52 
named varieties, I feel they can be di- 
vided into six groups. 

For garden use, I prefer brilliant 
reds, which never fail to highlight a 
corner or command attention. Others 
prefer the green and white Candidum. 

Botanists recognize five species, but 
hybridizers have so scrambled them 
that gardeners choose between two types 

tall or dwarf. 

Some of the most popular caladium 
varieties include Candidum, white with 
green tracery; John Peed, red with 


green background; Mrs. Arno Nehr- | 


ling, white, veined with red and edged 
with green; Pink Cloud, silver, rose, 
green, gold; Lord Derby, rose with 
green veins; and Scarlet Pimpernelle, 
blood red, bordered light green. Yet 
other desirable varieties are Red En- 
sign, rose with green edging; Mrs. W. 
B. Haldeman, rose with green border, 
Mrs. J. D. Eisele, rose and pink. 








What Is 
Custom 
Landscaping? 


THIS QUESTION has been asked 
many times and rightfully 
so, because the discriminating 
home owner is interested in the 
pleasure and gratification that 
only Custom Landscaping can 
give. 


Custom Landscaping, we be- 
lieve, is a way of serving the 
customers to the best 
of our ability by de- 
signing the landscape 
work they desire with 
the best material avail- 
able and the material 
most suited for the 
prescribed area. This 
also includes proper 
handling at the time 
of year that the plants are as- 
sured of continued healthy 
growth with the minimum 
amount of disturbance. 


Custom Landscaping means 
the thoughtfulness of the de- 
signer to check frequently the 
results. It means keeping in 
touch with the home owner to 
suggest proper care if it has 
been lacking; to be available 
when problems arise; it means 
a full year guarantee on all 
materials planted and last but 
not least it means that Custom 
Landscaping is to afford pleas- 
ure and gratification to your 
family —to yourself and to 
your home, knowing full well 
that your plantings are un- 
matched for completeness and 
embody originality and sim- 
plicity with sound construc- 
tion. 


Custom Landscaping is not ex- 
pensive for with each passing 
year your investment pays 
dividends because of the effort 
you have extended in selecting 
good design and proper mate- 
rial that affords many years of 
lasting satisfaction. 


We invite your inquiry. 


WOODBURY 
McDADE BARTLETT 


Landscape Consultant 


RouteE 22 
HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











When It Comes To Landscaping .. . 


‘Be Your Own “Designer 


Harowtp D. Stevenson, Rockland, Massachusetts 


tr WOULD BE EXTREMELY DIFFI- 
cult, in fact impossible, to design 
the planting for a home that would 
please everyone. Fortunately we can- 
not, for it would create an unbearable 
monotony. 

We all take pleasure in our special 
mode of dress, style of house, choice 
of car and other phases of living that 
bespeak individuality and _ personality. 
Why, then, shouldn't this reflect our 
landscaping as well? 


If careful thought and planning go 
into the development of your grounds, 
you will reap the maximum results. 
For one thing, the relationship of 
space is important. Just as the arrange- 
ment of furniture and colors can give 
a feeling of restfulness and space to 
the inside of the home, so the same 
principles can be used when arranging 
plants in the garden. 

As a rule, fewer plants are needed 
for the modern house. Since its founda- 


tion is not high, it is not necessary to 
conceal it. Try instead to group re- 
lated plants in as natural a manner 
as possible and allow enough space 
for them to develop to maturity. Over- 
crowding is a mistake made 
by many home owners and beginning 


gardeners. 


common 


Before starting, take an inventory 
of the physical features of your prop- 
erty. 

I'ype of House—Is it Cape Cod, 
modern ranch, split level or colonial? 
new develop- 
without 


Location—Is it in a 
ment on level ground 
or in a more settled section with large 
terrain? 


trees 
trees and uneven 

Orientation—In what direction does 
it face? This is important for certain 
plants do better if given their proper 
location. 

Soil Condition—Are there 12 inches 
of loam or only four and a gravelly 
subsoil? 


ZELTSMAN-PHOTOCRAFT 


This attractive outdoor living area is tastefully handled. 


Driveway and Walks—What are 
the locations of driveways and walks? 
Some driveways cannot be changed, 
but with others it is advantageous to 
do so. The front walk may be satis- 
factory, but look at it carefully to see 
if greater depth would not be achieved 
if it leads from the driveway to the 
front door in order to leave an un- 
broken span of grass. 

Walks—lIs a walk necessary? Walks 
are costly, but sometimes necessary 
and desirable to gain a more level 
area. They give the effect of settling 
the house on the land and also ofter 
excellent chances for _ interesting 
plantings. 

Family—How many members are 
there in the family and what are their 
An elderly couple or one with 
children away from home 
will want a different setup from a 
voung family which will need a sand 
box and a play area. 

Likes and Dislikes—Do you prefer 
certain plants to others and are you 
that are harmonious? 


ages? 


grown-up 


aware of colors 


Special Features—Do you have 
preferences for certain features, such 
large lawn area, a rose garden, 
one for vegetables and fruits? Perhaps 
you will want a screen planting or a 


where grass 


as a 


hedge or ground covers 
will not grow. Do you want a spring 
and fall garden, a terrace, a small pool 
with a fountain figure or a small tree 
for afternoon shade? 

Here are a_ few suggestions on 
group plantings for different types of 
house and for various exposures. 

A Cape Cod type house facing 
north—At each side of the entrance 
use boxwood, if hardy, box-leaf holly 
or dwarf vew. For the left ‘corner, try 
a white dogwood, planted some dis- 
tance away, with pink Carolina rho- 
dodendrons in back, a white hybrid 


See page 224 
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be found in many parts of the country. Simple and tasteful, it is an example of what many of us would like 


Te CHARMING WHITE HOUSE, with its dark green shutters and pleasing planting, is typical of what might 
to achieve. 


First to catch the eye is the excellent specimen of white birch, placed ideally where it softens the corner of 
the house, yet remains light and airy. The dogwood, with its graceful, delicate bouquets of white flowers and 
appealing horizontal branching habit, is always a delightful choice. In this case, the specimen at the far right 
helps to frame the house. 


A variety of plant material, some deciduous, some evergreen, interspersed with perennials and bulbs, provides 
variation of texture, form and color, which relieves the monotony of the planting. The luxuriant foliage and 
the abundant bloom of the pink rhododendrons indicate that they are planted under suitable conditions. 


Also in the planting are evergreens, which give stability in the winter, even though these plants are a little 
overgrown. The low perennials, such as the candytuft, doronicum and iris, along with the tulips, add the welcome 
note of color and “trim” or bring the planting down to the ground. 


Flowering shrubs at the end of the porch help to provide privacy during the summer months, when it is needed, 
yet allows the light through during the winter, likewise when it is needed. The edge of the driveway, with the 
rough, uneven stones, has a sense of informality, and the cotoneaster, iris, sedum and pansies planted among 
them are in keeping with the casualness. 


The sedum used in this planting is a low growing, hardy kind, though other low plants can be used. Always a 
welcome relief are the expressive faces of the pansies, while the dwarf iris, in purple, white or yellow, are a worth- 
while addition. Cotoneaster, particularly the rock spray cotoneaster used here, is one of the more desirable 
shrubs for its foliage and distinctive form. 


All this adds up to a simple, pleasant, livable planting that offers enjoyment not only to the owners but to 
all who pass by. What is more, it is easy to maintain. 














EW HAMPSHIRE, 
N raspberry variety 
shown opposite, is a re 
cent midseason that shows 


much promise. For their 
unique flavor, raspberries 


have always had an es 
teemed position among 
other hardy small fruits 
that are raised in home 
gardens. Easy to grow, 
they like a_ well-drained 
soil that holds moisture 
and for this provide a 
thick mulch of _ straw, 
marsh hay, lawn clippings 
or leaves. Today there are 
available for home plant- 
ings varieties that are re- 
sistant to virus as well as 
other kinds of diseases 
that have been problems. 





LUEBERRY variety Stanley, il 
B lustrated on the left, is one of 
the many hardy cultivated varieties 
that can be raised in home gardens. 
\ midseason variety it is known 
for its aroma as well as outstand 
ing flavor, which some consider to 
be the most flavorsome among the 
cultivated kinds. Blueberries re- 
quire an acid soil and unless this 
need is met will not be successful. 
Once they are made happy, how 
ever, plants will continue to pro- 
duce for several years and reward 
you with fruit during the summer, 
which have numerous uses in the 
kitchen. Blueberries can be planted 
in spring or in the late fall, al- 
though in either case be certain to 
provide plants with a mulch of 
pulpwood bark, sawdust, pine nee 
dles, acid peat or other materials. 











H ome-grown 


E. M. Meaper, University of New Hampshire 


BLUEBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES 


F YOU HAVE DECIDED to try some 

small fruits in your garden this sea- 

son, by all means include blueber- 
ries and raspberries. Of all small fruits, 
these are among the most popular, and 
if you select the right varieties and give 
them the right care you will have quan- 
tities of tasty fruits for your family and 
friends. 

Growing blueberries is a challenge 
that is worth every effort. This fruit 
thrives on acid soils of low fertility 
if adequate soil moisture is available. 
Although plants are particularly happy 
when grown in a loose textured, acid 
soil, they appreciate a mulch, such as 
sawdust, one of the best materials. 

Some gardeners like to remove poor 
soil and replace it with one in which 
blueberries thrive in the wild. Others, 
in order to increase acidity, apply sul- 
phur at the rate of two pounds per 
100 square feet to neutral soil. 

which have no_ root 
nitrogen directly in the 
For this reason, am- 
excellent ferti- 
ammonia, 


Blueberries, 
hairs, utilize 
ammonium form. 
monium sulfate is an 
lizer, which in addition to 
contains some sulphur that leaves an 
acid residue. Plants that show a yel- 
lowing or chlorosis of the leaves can 
be helped if chelated iron compounds 
are applied to the soil or in the form 
of a foliage spray. Ordinarily, a com- 
bination of a good mulch and am- 
monium sulfate seems to work wonders. 

In addition to sawdust mulch, wood 
shavings, pulpwood bark, chrome 
leather waste, acid peat and _ pine 
needles are satisfactory. Since fine fi- 
brous roots grow just beneath the soil 
surface, an application of fertilizer, 
that would benefit other plants, may 
injure this fruit. A tablespoonful of 
ammonium sulfate spread evenly on 
top of the mulch around a young plant 
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Taste Best 


is safe. Make two applications, one be- 
fore the blossoms open, and the second 
after a rain in early summer. 

After early July, it is important not 
to apply a fertilizer, since growth may 
be injured during winter, because it 
may not harden sufficiently. This is 
particularly true in the north. Each 
summer there must be sufficient new 
growth to form fruit bearing shoots, 
and for this regular feeding is essential. 
Flowers are formed on _ one-year-old 
wood. 

Blueberry plants may be set out 
either in the early spring or late fall. 
Spread out the fine roots flat-wise in 
a hole just deep enough so that not 
over an inch of soil is needed to cover 
them. Then apply two inches of mulch, 
leaving it level rather than rounded. 


No pruning is needed for the first 
three or four years or until after heavy 
fruiting. Since pruning influences the 
amount of crop and size of berries, 
with the largest appearing on the most 
vigorous shoots, remove thin and weak 
growth periodically. 

Since the introduction of the first 
blueberry varieties 45 years ago, 
marked improvements have been de- 
veloped by breeders all over the coun- 
try so that only new, choice kinds, 
as well as old, dependable varieties, 
should be planted. Earliblue, an excel- 
lent early kind for the north, proved 
to be hardy to at least minus 25° F. 
during the winter of 1956-57. Plants 
bear large, light blue flavorsome fruits. 


See page 230 


MC FARLAND 


Blueberries from the home garden are always a special treat. 
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iF IT’S MUMS YOU WANT, 
GROW THEM BY THE BUSHEL! 


BLEND .. . Rose, red, bronze, blended 
Pim .. . Earliest one, bright pink A 
BRONZE .. . Tri-colored mum; bronze, 
buff and almost yellow 
WHITE ... Very early, clear white 
ROSE .. . Showy, very double 
YELLOW .. . Showy, very carly 
RED .. . Showy, deep red 
PURPLE .. . Double, very showy 
8 ASSORTED COLORS 
SPREAD TO 2 FT. 
Plant these vigorous early dwarf perennials 
for bushels of brilliant blooms until frost, 
this year and many more. Easy to grow; 
spectacular mounds 2 ft. across; April-May 


delivery. 94 PLANTS $2 

SPECIAL for early orders! Send this ad and 
$2 for our assortment of 20 mums in above 
8 colors, PLUS four free plants of new Purple 
Cushion Mum, Royal Glow. Double orders 
allowed. For each $1 worth ordered, please 
send 10¢ to help cover shipping. Or will 
mail C.O.D. Sorry, no shipments to Canada 
or Denver west. 
ROCKNOLL Nursery 





Dept. HO Morrow, Ohio 
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NOW! IS THE TIME 


to Subscribe to HORTICULTURE 

America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 
Here are only a few of the many features 
HORTICULTURE will give you to help make 
your home surroundings more beautiful. 

® Floral Arranging 

® Indoor Growing 

® Outdoor Growing 

® Coming Events 


© Clubs— Societies 


© 6 Pages of Beautiful Color—to Frame 
e What's New in Gardening 
© Plus Many More Subjects 
1 YEAR $4.00 
2 YEARS $7.00 (You save $1.40) 
3 YEARS $9.50 (You save $3.40) 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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me me ee 


Be Your Own Designer 


From page 220 


rhododendron around the — corner, 
faced down with dwarf English yew, 
and snuggled at the base of the dog- 
wood a group of rock cotoneaster for 
its red berries in the fall. 

On the right, the corner planting 
might be extended to give breadth to 
the house. Use Japanese pieris with 
mountain laurel, possibly again a box- 
leaf holly, for its dark green foliage, 
and_ additional Carolina rhododen- 
drons at the base of a pink dogwood. 
To tie in these plantings and te lessen 
maintenance, plant a ground cover of 
pachysandra or myrtle (Vinca minor). 


If the location the white 
dogwood and cotoneaster may still be 
For another grouping, a_ white 
rose of Sharon, spreading yew, the 
white azalea Queen Wilhelmina, along 
with pink perennial Heuchera_rosa- 
mondi, would be _ pleasing. 


is sunny, 


used. 


Here is another suggestion for a 
Cape Cod house facing south, with 
large shade trees in front. Use Sargent 
juniper on both sides of the entrance 
steps, with Japanese pieris at one end 
with its vellow flowers, 
at the other, with a dwarf English 
yew nearby. A_ bed of blue myrtle, 
or vinea, connecting these would soften 
the base line and make the whole 
treatment simple vet effective. 


and mahonia, 


1 ranch type house facing west— 
Let’s imagine this house has a large 
bowed window that is the focal point. 
\t the base of this window, plant 
three dwarf spreading with 
specimen pieris on either 


yews, 
Japanese 
side. 

At the left corner, plant a Winter- 
green Pyramidal arborvitae, with the 


gray-green Pfitzer juniper, yellow- 
flowering Chinese azalea and the low 
white azalea (Azalea mucrona- 
tum), also known as Azalea ledifolia 
alba. For the right hand corner, pink- 
shell azalea, mountain laurel and yew 
may be grouped around a white dog- 
wood. 


snow 


house of this type facing 
north, with the door at the left side 
and a large picture window to the 
right, could be planted in this manner. 
Use Hatfield yews on either side of 
the entrance and Ghent azalea, with 
a group of the floribunda rose Fashion 
around one corner. 


Another 


window, add 
Hicks yew for its dark, 
foliage and its somewhat 
vase shape. Underneath the window 
plant only pachysandra, but if color 
is desired, add some tuberous begonias. 
\t the right corner, an upright yew, 
pieris and mountain laurel would be 
appropriate. 


To the right of the 
a specimen 


rich green 


A colonial type house facing south 
-This type of house generally calls 
for a balanced planting, such as globe 
shaped yews at each side of the front 
door and sizeable lilacs at each corner. 
In some cases, low deutzia can be 
used as a base planting with the lilacs, 
but if the house is close to the ground 
nothing is needed in between. 


(nother example for a house facing 
west, with a higher foundation and a 
small porch in front, would be to 
place dwarf yews at either side of the 
steps. Then add pinkshell azalea with 
floribunda Curly Pink on each 
side carrying back to the house. 
Dwarf prostrate spruce and_ box-leaf 
holly will complete the planting. 


rose 


Modern type house facing north— 
The entrance to this house has a car- 
port on the left with the roof extending 
enough to the right to provide a 


Firethorns on wall, with annuals in front, lend charm to this corner. 
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A feeling of spaciousness is dominant in this garden. 


front door. 
panel of 


sheltered walk to the 
\long this edge, plant a 
ajuga, which grows in shade. 

To the left of the 
broken and a 
may be 


the roof 
plants of 
used to screen 
there is only 


rhododen 


door, 
line is few 
upright yew 
the cars. In the corner 
room for a white Carolina 
dron underplanted with pachysandra. 
\t the right of the door place a red 
rhododendron, which is very effective 
against a dark house. 

the right 
massed in 


corner use 
regular 


Then, near 
mountain laurel 
formation with a bed of pachysandra 
in straight lines the front. A 
large spreading yew at the very end 
will the formal straight 
used elsewhere. 

On 
where 


across 


soften lines 


the south side of this house, 
there is much and _ the 
has to be considered from both 
levels, very little planting is needed. 
On the upper level, a Japanese pieris 
could be placed in one corner where 
there is partial shade, while at the 
other side of the sliding doors at the 
top of the retaining wall only a group 
of plumed spreading junipers is neces- 
Sary. 

Walls—At the base of a wall, three 
to five feet high, use bayberry, with 
its pale green leaves, with Sargent 
juniper and Warminster broom for 
pale yellow flowers in the spring. Add 
myrtle and euonymus or English ivy. 
Instead you might prefer the Laland 
firethorn, with white flowers in the 
spring and orange berries in fall. 


glass 


view 
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to 15 inches 
passing 
iris 


For a low wall, 12 
high, with entrance _ steps 
through, consider blue German 
with pink tulips. Dwarf iris, like Ex- 
celsa, a pale yellow, and Black Magic, 
a purple, may be used with arabis or 
rock-cress, though clumps of iris and 
candytuft are desirable. Use the small- 
leaf winter-creeper to cover part of the 
stone or a rock cotoneaster, espaliered 
against the wall. 

For the top of the wall, plant clumps 
of creeping phlox or myrtle, or vinca, 
to soften the top stones or possibly some 
of the thymes, sedums or 
dianthus. 


\t the 
rock 
spreading 


various 


entrance, 
plumed 


the 
cotoneaster 
juniper on one side and on 
the other a birch, rock coton- 
easter, Hinodegiri azalea and Ma 
Perkins floribunda roses, with crocus for 
early 

Border Plantings—For the corner of 
a border, plan for a pink flowering 
tea crab-apple, with Carolina rhodo- 
dendrons underneath, planted slightly 
back of the trunk, spreading yews to 
the side and dwarf English yew, with 
a bedding of blue vinca, in the front. 

Other combinations include pink 
beauty-bush, with white deutzia in 
front and a clump or two of Perry’s 
Blue Siberian iris. Salmon-pink torch 
azaleas go with the pale yellow rose of 
China and white spirea with any of 
the hybrid lilacs. Against a dark 
stained fence Ghent or flame azaleas 
will stand out dramatically. 


top of step 


use and a 


yra\ 


color. 
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See in your own garden the absolute perfection 
of the gorgeous new lilies. For $1.00 we will 
send you postpaid in OCTOBER two flowering 
size bulbs—one, the famous DeGraaff Olympic 
Hybrid, the other, his lovely Golden Chalice 
Hybrid—two truly outstanding fine lilies. Too, 
we will mail to you at once, at no extra cost, 
a copy of the new 1958 catalog (see below). 


THE WORLD'S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, offering 
over 200 fascinating varieties of lilies, many 
new for ‘58, also twelve kinds of Hardy Cycla- 
men, special lily food and several unusual plant 
specialties. Truly, it’s a cultural handbook, in- 
valuable to every real gardener. To obtain the 
catalog ONLY, please be sure to send 25c coin 


or stamps. 
EARLY 


FREE * 


BONUS 


For EARLY ORDERS, sent in AT ONCE for the 
above $1.00 special, we will also mail you, ab- 
solutely FREE, one bulb of DeGraaff's lovely 
new lemon-yellow lily, Prosperity. This is one 
of the finest of his Mid-Century Hybrids, cata- 
loged at well over $1.00 each. We send it post- 
paid to all who order the $1.00 Special NOW. 


ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 


Specialist since 1927 
Box H 
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Canby, Oregon 
For the enclosed $1.00, please mail me in Oc- 
tober, the above described lily bulbs, including 
the FREE bulb of Prosperity. And send the 1958 
catalog at once 
Name — 


Address 








When You Want Your Lawn 
to Stay Green and Healthy 


USE 
Stay Green 


Lawn Food 


LONG LASTING ACTION 





| ON SALE AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 





UNIVERSAL CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


WEST LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
“ Quality for Over 30 Years” 














a Flavor Your Cooking— From page 214 


QUALITY PLANTS FOR 


LANDSCAPING 


We have the largest selection of 
evergreens, trees, shrubs and 
perennials in New England, grow- 
ing at our nurseries. Hardy, 
locally-grown, freshly-dug plants = 
are superior for all your land- 
scaping needs. 


How to Use Herbs in Cooking 


Salads and Suuces and 
Salad Dressing 


tomato 


Fish and 
Cheese Meat 
Sweet basil | wked crab 


lobster 


Soup \ egetables 


veal, liver tomato tomatoes 

Ocimum lamb, pork green minestrone carrots 
basilicum 

mackerel marinades seafood spinach summer 

squash 


venison basil split green beans 


pea 


stufhing game tow! Vinegar Spanish rice 
stufhing 

Summer savory salmon lo pork, ved green bean green beans 
} 





Satureia wan 
lentil peas 


brains fish 
split artichokes 


butter 
for fish pea 


baked 


broiled 


hortensi 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


sweet Russian 





breads 





fish chowder kidneys Savory scrambled mush cabbage 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. | | - 


a stuffing stufhing inegar 
Route 135 Winter St. baked salmo beet fruit , | ae 
Hopkinton, Mass. Weston, Mass. chicken boiled and 
id 5-4011 Cedar 5-3431 


baked 
— WE SHIP NEW ENGLAND ONLY — 


room 


Rosemary French fried 
stuffing nngh chicken 


lamb dill 


eal vinegar 


Rosmarinu 
minestre 


turth 
bean broccoli 


fheimall 
potatoes 


Italian 
dishes cabbage 





lamb ste cole slaw tartar bean green beans 


Dill halibut 
\nethum boiled reamed 
chick for fish 


cauliflower 





borscht 


potato cream 


aveoler 
tomato boiled and 


fish fried 


corned cucumber 
meats 


hops pickled 


beets 


chow ders potatoes 


sparagus 


artichokes 


larragon 
Artemisia 


dracunculu 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


By Stearns Greenhouses 
98 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 


mushrooms 


; GROWERS OF 
¥ ‘ THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 





Water Lilies 


FREE CATALOG. Sent ONLY on request 
SPECIAL FEATURE—13 new lilies 
Hardy and Tropical Lilies listed. Complete instructions 
for building, planting and care of pool 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Rt. No. 1, Dept. H Upland, Calif. 
(Closed Sundays) 











Be Happy 


i! Painting by Mall 
ed & Illustrated 
which Course 


* 
Paint and 
Learn Secrets of ¢ 
Exciting Home-La 


$1.00 brings Trial I 


+ Simplit 
essen, specif 
Landseape 
Ss Life 
r raiture 

eoutr ts. No age " 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETI 
Pinewind Studios Monterey, Massachusetts 











mon throughout the United States, 
slugs are more prevalent in humid sec- 
tions. Some, similar to snails without 
shells, grow to five or six inches. 


Wild Flower Catalog 
Write for Putney 1958 Garden 
|} Book listing many Ferns, Wild Flowers, 
new and old Perennials, Fruit Trees, Herbs, 
and Shrubs. “Grown in | ermont, lt's Hardy” 


Nursery's 


Slugs a ‘Problem? 


SNAIL-LIKE CREATURES that 





PUTNEY NURSERY, INC. 
BOX 832-A PUTNEY, VT. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


Se Many kinds, to brighten a a 
© shady nook. Ferns for many (> 
= uses. Also young Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs for low-cost 
home landscaping. Send 
now for Free Catalogue. 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 
Box 33-H, Home, Penna. 





LUGS, 
S play havoc with strawberries, green 
vegetables and flowers, are a problem 
in gardens all over the country. 

Cabbage, turnip, carrot, lettuce and 
tomato are especially susceptible to at- 
tack. Ragged holes in leaves 
the presence of slugs, and seedlings, 
which are grown in coldframes or hot- 
beds, are often completely devoured by 
these night feeding pests. Though com- 





indicate 


Slugs prefer damp, shady places. 
Many live on land and others are water 
animals, while vellow sea slugs can be 
found under and debris along 
the beach at low tide. The largest land 
slug, grav in color, attains five or more 
inches in length, and smaller species, 
become about three inches long. 


roc ks 


Since slugs are night feeders, they 


hide under stones, leaves, old boards 
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WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL TREE 
) BLUE 
SPRUCE 


SAVE MONEY! 

Northern grown 3 

3 year old trees 

xtra blue, extra FOR 
ONLY 
$1.00 


lovely he peak 
in hardiness 
beauty! Proven 
planting instruc- 
po 10 for $2.50 
im- 
bulb if 2% for $5.00 
ordered now. 
GARDEN MART, Dept. 8-13 pio Mens tava 


tions. Guaran- 
teed to grow! 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD 


Send cash, check 
44 SIDNEY AVE. LYNN, MASS. 


postage 
CUSTOM DESIGNED 
GARDEN POOLS 
GARDEN LIGHTING FIXTURES 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
FOUNTAINS 





Phone: Lynn 2-9100 


Evenings: 
Neptune 8-35002 











TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 





BEAUTIFUL SUB ZERO ROSES 
Add charm to your home garden. Order now 
for Spring planting. Write for FREE Catalog 





Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


BROWNELL ROSES 
Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 


KEEP AMERICA 
BEAUTIFUL 


ry car needs a 


Eve 
NANCHA TRAVEL TRASH BAG 


Size 14x10. Quilted plastic. Gray, 
green, red, black, oyster white, 
metallic blue $1.25 ppd. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
LOUISE M. RICHARDSON 
P.O. Box 218 Reading, Mass. 








The New 
GARDEN POOL 
GLASPOOL 


Rugged 


Easily installed no plumbing just dig a hole, 
position pool level, with top of ground. Wide flange 
top keeps dirt out 


Cost $44.50 
Production Plastics Corp., Box 148, Warren, R. |. 


F.O.B. Warren, R. I. 
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and other debris during the day. As 
they move about, the film of mucous 
they leave on the soil is telltale evi- 
dence of their presence in the vicinity. 

To rid an area of slugs, first remove 
their natural hiding places, and sprin 
kle with lime, which is harmful to 
them. Wood ashes, placed around 
plants, is also a helpful control meas 
ure, and when working in the garden, 
also collect and discard any of the trans 
lucent yellow eggs you find. 


44 pegs 


se 
- ‘ 
. 
an 
_ 
S"s""o 


Typical damage to hollyhock 
leaf caused by garden slug. 


Metaldehyde or chlordane are two 
chemicals recommended for control. 
Apply 5% chlordane at one pound to 
600 square feet, but if the 50% wet- 
table powder is preferred, eight ounces 
in five gallons of water will cover 1000 
square feet. Metaldehyde can be sprin- 
kled on the soil or placed in piles the 
size of a half dollar. Like chlordane, it 
is a poison that should be used with 
caution. 

Especially effective for a long pe- 
riod of time is a combination of chlor- 
dane and metaldehyde mixed with Port- 
land cement and pressed into a flower 
pot dry. Sufficient moisture will be 
absorbed in a day or two from the air 
to give the mixture form. Then you 
will be able to break this mixture into 
pieces, which if spread around the gar- 
den or greenhouse, will remain toxic to 
slugs for weeks. 

Another formula contains one ounce 
of calcium arsenate, one-half ounce of 
metaldehyde, one pound of bran, two 
teaspoons of molasses and one pint of 
water. Mix together and spread around 
the greenhouse or garden. It will get 
slugs, but is poisonous to human be- 
ings also. 

—SAmM SHORE 
Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ! 
CREATIVELY 
DESIGNED 


VIOLETREE 


istically de- 


to hold 
your choice 
plants in neat, 
space-saving or- 
der. Sturdy stee 
constructi 
565 in. tall 


“<a. 
finished legs 
with rubber tips. 
Arms revolve 
and can be 
placed at 
angle. The hold- 
ers are cups, 
in. wide x 1! 

of | 

ble black 
which 
will not leak. 
Suitable to bold 
2- or 3-in. 
and 4-in. 
ard size. Antique 
8 black ow sily er 
color finish. 
(Please state 
choice. 


any 


21 cups $22.95. postpaid 
25 cups $24.95, postpaid 


Midget VioleTree Holds nine plants; measures 17 in. 
tall, 14 in. in circumference. Cups 2%4 in. across by 1!» 
in. deep. Antique black or silver color finish, State choice. 


irinaurvoftenrePint African Violets 


Free "58 Color Catalog on re- 
quest listing over 100 varieties 
and violet aids and plastic pots. 


Visit our greenhouses, open daily and 
Sunday afternoon. Located 15 miles 
E ila., 3 mi. east 

Rt. 611 and Willow Grove 


Wiltel Turnpike exchange. 


Originators of thenew Pink 
Geneva’s and Red Glow. 


BETHAYRES 4, PA. 


REENHOUSES 


Rare Flowering Plants 


Unusual House Plants, and Hardy Perennial 
Plants, pocked to ship safely coast to coast. 
Hundreds of kinds, to make your garden 
“different”, and delightful. Seeds and Bulbs, 
too. Ask for illustrated catalog. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
Moorestown Dept. 8 New Jersey 





named 
Choice of American, English, Chinese 
2 Females (Berry-bearing) Male 
Complete Instructions With Each Order 
All Plants Guaranteed 


WILMAT HOLLIES 
Glad 


lwyne, Penna. 














IIIA IIIA AAAA AAA AAAS AAA AK 
QUALITY ORCHID PLANTS 
BLOOMING SIZE $2.00 UP— Plus Postage 





1V isitors Welcome Open Daily 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.] 





Send for Free Price List 


"i 
— 
— 
x 
¥ ORCHIDVALE 
+ 
x 


68 Hart Street, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 


TREE PEONY 


For FREE Catalog Write 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Holly 


Plant a sturdy Holly now! 
Hardy American Holly varieties 
‘“Cardinal’’ females 
**Pollenator’’ males 

1 yr., in 4” pots, 6-9” high 
Postpaid $2.00 each, 5 for $8.25 


Free Booklet and List 


EARLE DILATUSH, HOLLY SPECIALIST 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 
(RFD No. 1) 














BIRTHDAY 
a a of 


f \-, 
‘ 


HAPPY 


ne 
~ . 1o é 


TMT tel ule 


This PARTY PACK has everything tor 2 HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
PARTY for your CHILD. It is suitable for children of all ages. It 
will serve . PACK consists of 99 Colorful Items of the fol- 

wing: y Decorated Happy Birthday Tablecloth size 58 « 88; 

1 Delichtful Game for the entire party; 1 Box of Candies for the 
Birthday Cake 

8 of each of the following items; Plates, Drinking Cups with 
lies, N Forks, Candy or Nut Baskets, Fancy 
, Candle Holders, Large Colorful 
Balloons, Party Invitations, Cards and Envelopes. 

EVERYTHING to make your CHILD'S BIRTHDAY PARTY the 
HAPPIEST DAY of the YEAR. 99 Colorful Items ALL IN ONE 
LARGE BOX. 

A $6.00 VALUE — SPECIAL $4.25 — Post Prepaid — No C.0.D. 

Please. Cash, Check or Money Order. You will be delighted or your 

money back 

THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY PARTY PACK 
5139 North Clark Street, Dept A-177, Chicaco 1% WWlinsis 


BORERKIL* 


Kills most Borers in trees, shrubs, flowers 
Safe and easy to use No trenching or 
mixing. BHC vapors kill Borers. Complete 
with applicator. $1.00 per tube at most 
dealers or order direct 











Lethelin Products Co. 
15 MacQuvesten Pkway. So. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


35¢ pkt. Postpaid 


sy WATER LILIES 
Gold Fish - Aquatic Plants 


- <5 
7 EVERYTHING FOR POOLS 
6 If It Grows In Water We Have It 


We s# PARADISE GARDENS 
bf ¥ Rt. 18, Whitman, Mass. + Phone Gibson 7 -4711 








FOR HEALTHY PLANTS! 


You will be amazed at the wonderful results obtained 
when you use ELECTRA PLANT FOOD. Sofe, can't 
burn, highly organic, good for all plants, all soils, 
all seasons. Send 50c Today For Your Special 
Triel Offer. (This offer expires July 1, 1958.) 


UNIVERSAL CHEMICAL CO. INC. 
Box 195, West Lynn, Massachusetts 
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Are Animals a problem?— From page 215 





Bait spindle 























Wooden box trap with figure-4 trigger. Materials needed are: (1) I 


board 1 x 7 x 20 inches for bottom. (2) 
(3) 1 board 1 x 7 x 19 inches for top. (4) 1 board 1 x 7 x 7 


2 boards 1 x 9 x 20 inches for sides. 
7 inches for front 


end. (5) 1 board 1 x 7 x 16 inches shaped for back. (6) small pieces of wood 


for trigger. (7) strong cord and nails. 


To hinge lid, bore small hole in each side, 4 inches from rear and “% 
inch from the edge, and insert nails. One end of the trigger stick rests in 
a notch on the back of the trap; the other end catches in a notch on the 
bait spindle. The bait spindle should be free to move slightly in the hole. 
Use old wood because it is less likely to arouse the animal's suspicion. 


done in April or May. Since wood- 
chucks remain in their burrows during 
mid-day, gassing is best tried from 11 
A.M. to 2 p.m. Calcium cyanide, used 
for this purpose, is extremely poisonous 
to all animal life, so handle with great 
caution. 

The way to use it is to place a 
tablespoon of the powder well down 
each of the several burrow entrances. 
[his can be done by tving a table 
spoon firmly to the end of a stick. As 
soon as the calcium cyanide has been 
deposited, cover each entrance with a 
piece of sod. 

\ special gas cartridge for wood- 
chuck control, which can also be used, 
is distributed by the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It is available from 
local garden supply stores and county 


agricultural agents. 


Meadow Mice and Deer Mice 

In late summer, meadow mice will 
eat low-lying tomatoes and the exposed 
carrots and other 
vegetables. For the home owner, the 
only solution is to use the ordinary 
wooden-base mouse trap. Set a dozen 
or more for quick results, placing them 
in mouse runways in the grassy borders 
of the garden, with the trap set so that 
the trigger is the floor of the 
runway. 


portions of beets, 


across 


For these traps, a light coating of 
oat flakes makes a good bait. Also 
place additional traps along and_ be 
tween the rows of plants, at 10 or 20 
foot intervals, and bait them similarly. 
hen, inspect traps daily, reset when 
necessary and wet bait you replace, for 
mice will not otherwise eat it. 


A metal box trap that can be used for rabbits. 


HORTICULTURE 





Moles will stop tunneling through lawns if grubs are eradicated. 


Deer mice, often called white-footed 
mice, occasionally eat planted squash 
or melon seeds. A mouse trap, baited 
with a smear of peanut butter and 
set in the middle of each “hill”, will 
usually catch the culprits. 


Chipmunks and Squirrels 


These lively visitors sometimes cause 
trouble by eating planted bulbs or seeds. 
However, if they are dusted heavily 
with a seed fungicide before planting, 
some protection is provided. A small 
flower bed can be shielded until the 
shoots break through the soil by cover- 
ing the whole area with metal screen 
ing. 

Chipmunks and squirrels will enter 
live traps if enticed with sunflower or 
squash seeds, nut meats, peanuts or 
oat flakes. A trap about half the size 
used for rabbits is suitable, though 
captured animals must be released sev- 
eral miles away to prevent their return. 


Moles 


True moles dig subterranean bur- 


rows, some just beneath the ground 


surface with raised ridges which show 
their location. In addition, they throw 
up mounds of soil with no visible bur- 
row opening. In gardens they may dis- 
turb the roots of plants by tunneling, 
though they are in search of worms 
and insect larvae and do not eat vege- 
table matter. On the other hand, mice 
use the mole tunnels and damage the 
roots of garden plants. 

Moles are difficult to trap because 
of their underground habits. Special 
mole traps, when properly set, can be 
effective if these animals become a 
serious problem in the garden. Follow 
the directions closely when setting the 
traps and one or two should be suf- 
ficient, if kept in constant use. 

In lawns, moles are sometimes a 
problem, but an indirect approach will 
eliminate them for five or more years. 
Simply eliminate the earthworms and 
insect larvae they seek and they will 
leave. To do this, treat the lawn with 
five percent granulated chlordane ap- 
plied with a lawn fertilizer spreader, 
at a rate of five to 10 pounds per 1000 
square feet. This treatment will get rid 
of the grubs for about five years. 


Woodchucks are sometimes a serious plague in home gardens. 
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All Summer 
and Fall — Exciting 


Cut flowers easily grown from seed sown outdoors 
during April and May 
Offering the finest strains 
Ortho Polka (1957 Novelty) (illustration) Fabu 
lous new giant form of popular Peppermint Stick 
Rich mixture of colors et. B5c; 3 pkis. $1.00. 
Treasure Island (1957 Novelty Fs. Hybrid 
Zinnias, 7 inches across in a galaxy of colors 
Pkt. 50c; 3 pkis. $1.25. 
Calif. Giants Mammoth flowered strain in wide 
array of color. Pkt. 25c¢; 3 pki “a 
Cupid Zinnias Gay gems up to 12 in. high. In 
burnt-orange, bright scarlet, white, yellow or 
mixed. Pkt. 35c; 3 pkis. $1.00. 
Pastel shades of the famous Pompon 
t 


3 pkis. $1 


*k 


Cc NS 1 pkt. each of above 5 types, 
$1.5 alue $1.80). 3 pkts. each of above 5 
types, $4.00 (value $4.85 
111 of the above illustrated in color in our 1958 Seed 
innual. Free with order, otherwise send 50c 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Ss »SMEN SINCE 1905 
Dept. C, 92 Chambers St. (BArciay 7-6138), N.Y.7,N.Y. 








No. 716 Budding and Grafting 
Knife. 3%” long, 2 Blades, one for 
budding, one for grafting. Best 
quality steel. Ivory celluloid 
handle. Wt. 24 oz. $3.85 post- 
paid. Immediate delivery 
BARTLETT 
MFG. CO. 
3021 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient * Hawaii * South Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H4, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN ENJOY THE FINEST 
Order Now from the World's Best Collections 


BRAND'S FINER PEONIES 
and FRENCH LILACS 


Send for Beautiful Full Color Catalog 25¢ 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
% 100 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 
Eee eee eee ete eee Sea eee ee ee eee es 


3b bb bb bee 
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THE HOME OF RARE TREES 
New Down Cypress—6’-7'.....2++00+-@ $25.00 
Beautiful Weeping Caragano—6’~7’....@ 35.00 
Rare Globe Bive Spruce—15” 
Japan. Tree Lilac—5’-6’ 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 











*FREE COLOR 
CATALOG 
Tall Bearded Iris 
EDEN ROAD 
IRIS GARDEN 


P.O-BOX II7 
. WENATCHEE. WASH 








ON GUARANTEED 
ROTARY TRACTORS 
Direct factory-to-yeou price. ter 


in the field. 
au 


ches 
AC Power Generator 
4 w 


« 
Reverse and full differential. Ag- 


lows Sno Power take-o® 


Cuts Wood tionwide acclaim now. # 
day free trial Absolutely no rish 


CULTILLER MFG. CO., 


164 Church St., New Brunswick, NM. 3. 
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5 from I 


SOAKEZE does a good job watering shrubs, espe- 
cially roses. Saves much time and work. Attach 
SOAKEZE to your garden hose; the 5 small plastic 
hoses can be spread out in any direction to soak 
roots of 5 plants, some 24 feet apart, without waste 
of water. Guaranteed to please you or your money 
refunded. Complete unit only $5.95 postpaid. Send 
check or Money Order. 

JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. A-9, Saint Matthews, S. C. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





America's Finest Cultivator 
at anywhere near its small price! 


ROTO-HOE 


Now you can no longer af- 
ford to do hard spade and 
hoe work. This powerful (2'4 h a) self-pro- 
pelled tiller-culeivator makes gardening a 
pleasure! Has a beautiful a a2 
twin-spindle rotary mower attachment you 
can hook on in seconds — for just $44.50; and 
the Safe-Speed Edger for only $27.50. Write 
today for free folder and nearest dealer's name. 


ROTO-HOE, Dept. H-82, NEWBURY, OHIO. 


| SEEDS and SUMMER 
FLOWERING BULBS 


Send for Free Catalog 


GULDEMOND’S 
Newport, Rhode Island 


cereal 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 

Really reliable, Millions in satisfactory 

ise, Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden, A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


HYPONCX 


ae aaa Ld FOOD commer 
—* 


Simply dissolve ond woter all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 


DAYLILIES 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 

Send for America’s finest 

full-color catalog — it’s 


yours — it's FREE. 


Rassell Gardens 


Spring 12 Texas 


Blueberries and Raspberries 


From page 223 


Among early mid-season varieties, 
the new Blueray and Stanley are hardy 
produce high quality, aromatic 

though those of Blueray are 
larger. Bluecrop and Concord fill in 
as mid-season kinds, but ripening a 
little later are the dependable Atlantic, 
Pemberton and Jersey. Coville does 
well for a late variety. 


and 
fruits, 


Growers in the middle tier of states, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia westward, can concentrate on 
\ngola, Croatan, Rancocas, Berkeley, 
Wolcott and Murphy, vigorous bearers 
that are resistant to canker. 


from 


For best results, cross-pollination is 
highly recommended for cultivated 
blueberries. Large, early-ripening berries 
result when two or more kinds are 
interplanted, and by selecting several 
varieties to extend the ripening season 
adequate cross-pollination is possible. 

When it comes to spraying, little 
any in home plantings is ordinaril\ 
needed. However, protection from 
birds must be provided if vou want to 
harvest the berries. Cages made of one- 
inch chicken wire or covered with to- 
bacco cloth will cover plants adequatelv. 


Mulch Controls Weeds 


Raspberries, another popular fruit 
for the small garden, can be 
grown successfully in any good garden 
soil, particularly if mulches are used 
in place of clean cultivation and to 
control weeds. Hay, straw, leaves and 
lawn clippings are all good mulch ma- 
terials, as are waste pulpwood bark, 
sawdust and wood shavings. Because 
sawdust makes nitrogen unavailable to 
plants, at least temporarily, a few 
handfuls of ammonium nitrate spread 
along a row on top of the mulch in 
early spring will be needed. 

A mulch helps to keep down annual 
weeds, though this will not suppress 
sucker shoots, needed by red raspber- 
ries, which are more suckering in 
habit than the black, to replace the old 
canes. A good mulch, which com- 
pletely covers the ground, aids in re- 
tention of soil moisture and encourages 
an abundance of suckers, though any 
that are unwanted can be pulled by 
hand when about a foot tall. 


home 


Undesired shoots that are cut off 
with a sharp hoe soon sprout again, 
but if shoots are pulled when the new 
white roots are being formed, few addi- 
tional suckers will appear until the 
following summer, especially if the 


mulch is spread between the rows just 
before the fruit is harvested. 
Raspberries, like blueberries, can be 
planted in either late fall or early 
spring. Keep the red two and one-half 
feet apart, the black four feet apart 
and the more vigorous purple seven 
feet apart, allowing at least seven feet 
between rows for all kinds. Avoid 


Red raspberry Newburgh 


planting red and black raspberries to- 
reds are tolerant to 
which can be 


since the 
diseases 


gether, 
certain virus 
transmitted to the blacks. 

In the early spring, prune raspber 
ries to remove old canes that have 
fruited, to thin out crowded and weak 
canes and to head back the overwinter- 
ing canes. Head back red raspberries 
to two and one-half feet, except fall- 
fruiting varieties, such as Durham, 
which need to be cut back to ground 
level. From the new vigorous 
canes will sprout and start to fruit in 
\ugust and continue until hard freez- 
ing weather. The black and _ purple 
kinds are more productive when 
pruned lightly and trained on a trellis. 

With a proper choice of varieties, 
fresh raspberries can be picked from 
early summer until frost. September, a 
two-crop-a-year red raspberry from 
New York State, has good quality ber 
ries. While too late for a second crop 
in the northern tier of states, its early 
summer crop is of good quality. 

For the north central and north At- 
lantic states, Durham is dependable for 
an early fall crop, while New Hamp- 
shire is a new mid-season variety of 
much promise. Newburgh and Milton, 
both mosaic-resistant, have higher 
flavor than the hardy Latham. If vou 
want a late kind, choose Amber for its 
large, firm, yellow, pink tinged berries. 


roots 


HORTICULTURE 





Why Not Grow Tomatoes? 
From page 211 
fine spaghnum moss it 


vermiculite or 
will germinate faster 

When transplanting the small seed 
lings into flats or them 
plenty of room. A three-inch pot is a 
good size to use, or a dozen to a dozen 
and one-half plants may be grown in 
a 12” x 24” flat. Some of the plants 
may be moved from the flat later into 
four-inch pots or bands for extra early 
fruits. By treating them in this man- 
ner, sturdy plants, which are budded 
and in bloom, will result by the time 
they are ready to set in garden. 


pots, give 


To produce stocky, well grown 
plants, an all-soluble, complete ferti 
lizer of high analysis may be used 
to advantage. Water plants with this 
solution shortly after transplanting, 
then once a week thereafter. When 
plants are about ready to be set in 
the garden, withhold water for a day 


or two. 


them in the 
few 


Furthermore, leave 
open air, day and night, for a 
days before planting, unless there is 
frost. This will harden 
they will stand wind or 


danger of a 
them so that 
hot sun. 


Immediately before setting out, 
water seedlings with an_ all-soluble 
starter solution, high in phosphorous. 
When setting out the plants in the 
garden, water with this starter solution 
again to furnish them with a quickly 
available plant food and give them a 
The effect of this treatment 
in earliness and heavy 


good start. 
will be seen 


vields. 


Plants may be set into the garden 
after danger of frost is over. Keep rows 
three and one-half to four feet apart 
and set plants three to three and one- 
half feet apart in rows. If plants are 
to be staked they may be spaced two 
feet apart in Keep soil well 
cultivated, but do not cultivate too 


deeply. 


rows. 


Then apply a_ balanced fertilizer, 
such as 4-16-8, after the plants are 
well established. Use about one-half 
cupful per plant, placing it six to eight 
inches from the stem or in bands _ be- 
side the and work it into the 


soil. 


rows, 


To control plant diseases and _ in- 
sects, such as leaf-hopper and aphids, 
dust plants with rotenone or spray 
with nicotine sulphate or pyrethrum. 
When plants are established, dust 
again with rotenone dust and _ spray 
with a fixed copper solution or with 


bordeaux mixture. 


GENEREUX 


Ripe tomatoes are good to look at and to eat. 
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Are You 


Clematis” | 
Conscious * NS 


thousands of 
who are 


Join the 
American thrilled 
anew each year by the profuse beauty of 
perennial Hardy, fast- 
growing, extra generous in size and abun- 
dance of blooms, they are unequalled for 
adding beauty to porch, trellis, garden 
wall, or as background. Many 
varieties, colors, blooms up to 


gardeners 


these climbers. 


fence or 
different 


8” ac ross. 


“TRY-COLOR” COLLECTION 


To acquaint you with the beauty and pos- 
sibilities of Clematis, this offer brings 
three healthy, large-blooming plants; one 
each of red-, white-, and blue-flowering 
named varieties, shipped at your best 


spring planting time. All 3 5 38 
plants, postpaid for only... $ ° 


Order direct from this ad; send check. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed by America’s 
Largest Clematis Growers. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON, INC. 
Fairport 5, New York 
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EVERGREENS 


(BROADLEAF) 
Japanese Andromeda—12 to 15 $4.50 
inches—very hardy, perfect. 3 postpaid 
10 plants $29.50 
HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
Mixed varieties 12 to 15 inches— ¢ 4 50 
hardy, A-1 stock. 10 Plants $37.50 "4" " 

Your satisfaction g d 
—Write today for prompt delivery. 
CEDARHURST NURSERIES 


3044 Pawtucket Ave., Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Member A.A.N, 
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ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS LIKE 





PLANT FOOD 
Start plants right by feeding PLANT MARVEL 
when planting. Reduces shock, stimulates vigorous 
growth, assures healthier plants, more bloom. 1 lb.can 
$1.25 at florists, nurseries or direct—post paid. satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Ask for free informative literature. 
PLANT MARVEL LABORATORIES 
622 W. 119th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois +» Dept A 














LIFETIME 


PLASTIC MARKERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, DEPT. H-2 
P.O. Box 158 
MILFORD, MICHIGAN 














Rare Flowering Plants 


| Hardy Perennial Plants, and unusval pot plants, ! 
packed to ship safely coast to coast. Hundreds 
of kinds, to make your garden “different”, and 
delightful. Seeds and Bulbs, too, Ask for illus- 
trated catalog. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown Dept. 8 New Jersey 
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Perfect Ground Cover for 
Banks and Shady Places 


“fi ae 
Tae nant (Vinca Minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stoys 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; | 4 ft. on 
slopes. You cover big areas for little money 


$15.00—1000, 5129 
PACHYSANDRA / 


Thrives under trees and 
in poor soil. Beautiful 
shiny evergreen 
leaves. Space 6 
IVY in. apart 

Baltic wy defies 
dogs, children and PLANTS, 
crought. Steep slopes, 


sun or shade. Space | ft $26™ 1000, $85 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H-28, Highlands, N. J. 


100 $gso 





>». 
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FOR A LIFE- 
YEWwS 


TIME OF BEAUTY 


Voted the best evergreen by the 

American Nurserymen's Association 

HATFIELD YEW —Upright, compact, rich green 

HICKS YEW —Best Evergreen for Hedges 

SPREADING YEW — Margin of Plantings 

$1.95 per 10 $18.00 per 10 
Well Rooted—Easily Grown 

Not less than 10 of each voriety. Orders of $3.90 

or over Postpaid. Orders under $3.90 add 25¢ 


+ 


POLO LOLS 


<_ 


PO OOO OOS: 
>. 


Mu 


Oe. 


Write for complete list which includes older stock 

Rhododendrons and Araleas. Directions with every 

order. No C.0.D 

49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 
Specialists in Yews for over 35 years 


> — 
Oe 


DOOD OO OOOO 


POPOL OS: 
re. 


Your 


In Pen and Ink Sketch 
on 
**Tifft Stationery—the stationery 


that is not commonplace” 


Ask TIFFT, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


WATER 
Lis YB 


IN ALL COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 
GUARANTEED TO GROW! 
Write for FREE Catalog in color today! 


SLOCUM aaa Dept. H-4 950 Front St. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





SAVE YOUR VALUABLE 


PLANTS 
USE 


PLANTISEPTIC 


Afungicidal, antibacterial antibiotic plant ointrnent 


PRINCETON 2 - $1.25 
PHYTOCHEMICALS INC. 1 Ib. 6.00 
Box 7, Princeton Junction, N J. Ask for free literature 
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Kill Euonymus Scale 


VERGREEN EUONYMUS, or ever- 
E green bittersweet as it is also 
known, particularly FEuonymus _ for- 
tunei radicans, E. f. carrierei, F. kiauts 
chovica and others, planted near brick 
foundations, are often 
scale in 


or stone house 
damaged and even killed by 
festations. 

Scales are tiny insects, which secrete 
a scaly covering over them as a means 
of protection, while they develop and 
suck the sap from stems and the under 
sides of leaves. Elongated in shape, in 
color they are gravish-white. 

Oftentimes their presence is not 
realized until leaves turn yellow or fall 
off. Though every leaf may have 
dropped on a large plant, if the stems 
are still green and not shriveled, the 
plant can be saved by scrubbing with a 
stiff brush dipped in a miscible oil 
solution. Then, too, if the temperature 
is above 40° F. a solution of nicotine 
sulfate sprayed or scrubbed on is ef- 
fective. 

If not done thoroughly, it 
necessary to or scrub 
twice again. The purpose of scrubbing 
is to dislodge the scale so that the in 
sects can be easily contacted and killed. 
any stems, 


may be 


spray once or 


However, do not remove 


except those which are actually dead. 

Evergreen euonymus planted at the 
base of a brick, stone or other kind of 
solid foundation of a house or build- 


ing, or where it is dry and sunny, fre- 
quently gets scale. 

Brick and absorbs and 
heat and this draws water from the 
soil, robbing the plant of its necessary 
cannot 

mois 


stone holds 


soil, roots 
amount of 
leaves, thereby 


and making it 


moisture. In a dry 
carry the necessary 
ture to the stems and 
weakening the plant 
more susceptible to scale. 

Evergreen euonymus, like boxwood, 
has an immense mass of fibrous roots, 
indicating the need of water. At plant 
ing time, use plenty of black bog-peat 
as it helps to hold moisture and fertil 
ize the soil. Do not confuse bog-peat 
which is brown and 
does not contain fertilizer. A small 
amount of a balanced fertilizer, with 
about one fifth as much potash, mixed 
with the soil, is also recommended. 


with peatmoss, 


When watering euonymus and other 
plants, do not twiddle the hose for a 
short time each day. It is simpler and 
more effective to water deeply for a 
longer period of time. One way is to 
place the soil-soakers in back of peren 
nial and shrub borders and sprinklers 
in the front, with the water turned on 
slowly, leaving them there for at least 
three or four hours. The area soaked 
will not need watering again for three 
to five days, depending on the con 


struction of the soil. 


—GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Rees AU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


(aa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 





HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.00. 


——— SE LI 
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Plant Vegetables Now 


From page 210 


corn can be gathered in 
either the milk or cream stage. Then 
cook them immediately in order not to 
lose any of the flavor. Only by growing 
corn in the home garden can you enjoy 
and delectable 


Ears of 


this subtle taste. 


Lettuce and onions make neat rows. 


From the point of view of quality, 
sweet corn is one of our most reward- 
It is also one of the easiest 
to grow, thriving in a wide range of 
soils. Seed may be planted two or even 
weeks before it is safe to set out 


Ing Crops. 


three 


Kohlrabi is not frequently grown. 


tomatoes. Unfortunately, the harvest 
season of modern varieties is short, but 
several sowings are possible in order to 
enjoy a long season. 

\t the first sowing, three 
may be planted, an early, such as North 


varieties 


April 1958 


Star, Seneca 60 or Golden Rocket. For 
early, try Carmelcross or 
but for a third consider 
a high-quality, such as Seneca Chief, 
Wonderful or Golden Challenge. For a 
later harvest, plant new seed when the 
last planting is about three inches high. 
In most areas, two sowings are possible. 


a second 
Golden Beauty, 


It is better to plant three short rows 
of one variety rather than very long 
rows. Varieties and plantings tassel and 
silk at different times and side-by-side 
rows result in better pollination, larger 
yield and superior ears. Sweet corn may 
well be planted three five seeds per 
foot, but thin to one plant for each 
foot. After the ears have been taken, 
chop the stalks with a hoe and spade 
them directly into the soil. 

The introduction of various fibre 
and peat trays or for growing 
plants for transplanting purposes makes 
it much easier to start seed of lettuce 
and other vegetables in the kitchen or 
cellar windows, in the coldframe or hot- 
bed or in a plastic or glass greenhouse. 

Sow 


pots 


seed in these containers and 
thin and grow without 
until ready to set in the garden. Use 
sandy loam from the garden or potting 
soil from the garden store. It is desir- 
able for them to have good light and 
rather sparse watering to keep them 


short and _ stocky. 


Grow Some Lettuce 


Lettuce seed may be sown outdoors 
as soon as the soil can be worked 
plants set out about the average date 
of the last killing frost. For this pur- 
pose, seedlings may be started three or 
four weeks earlier indoors. The same 
procedure applies to cabbage, broccoli 
and even beets. 

Vine crops, such as squash and 
melons, may be started in plant bands 
or fibre pots about three weeks before 
it is safe to plant them outdoors. The 
same holds for tomato, pepper and egg- 
plant seedlings, though they need five 
or six weeks inside. 

Proper soil preparation in the vege- 
table garden will pay dividends later | 
on in the season. Thoroughly pulveriz- 
ing the soil will help to keep it mellow 
throughout the gardening season. Es- 
pecially important is deep preparation, 
since this will help to improve drain- 
age, as well as to promote deep rooting, 
always important for root crops. 

Most garden soils will benefit by an 
application of a balanced commercial 
fertilizer, such as 5-10-5 or 5-10-10. 
Apply at the rate of about 30 pounds 
per 1000 square feet of area, while 
an additional 10 pounds is beneficial 
in soils of particularly low fertility. 


transplanting 


| Postpaid at planting time 








of this delightful Rane 
book. Every flower 
lover should have it! 


Selection, all 2 year 
Perkie Plants, 2 rare Azaleas, 1 Holly, 1 Hea- 
ther, 1 Cotoneaster, 1 Hybrid Rhododendron 
only $4.85 ppd. Handsome entertaining Perkie 
Grow-It-Yourself Handbook, 25c or FREE 
WITH ORDER. Perkie Plant Folder Free! 
Order early! 


IVY HILL FOREST, Dept. H4, COCKEYSVILLE, MD. 


Memory Garden Variety 

















e SPECIAL OFFER - 


For healthier 
Silver Bell the complete 
plant food. Silver Bell wil! 
give your plants greener foli 
age and luxuriant blooms 
requires no mixing, no fuss 
1 ib. $1.00; post paid. Satis 
faction guaranteed or your 
money refunded 


plants use 


Send 25¢ today to defray 
postage and handling 
charges and we will rush 
a FREE trial package of 
SILVER BELL to you. 


HAWKRIDGE METALS Corp. 


1 gricultural Division 
1 Wesley Street, Maiden 48, Massachusetts 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books All subjec.« wel 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atien. MR. VENABLE, 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Pn, ee 
| KITCHEN HERB CHART | 


| IN COLOR 
| Decorative and Useful. Designed 
to Improve Your Culinary Skill 
| Send Today —$1 Postpaid 
p 
| | THE HERB SOCIETY of AMERICA | 
| | 300 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. | 


De ce ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ol 
transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


BLUE SPRUCE 


95 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year 5! 
or 
color. Compact and sturdy. & 


Indiana. Pa 


MUSSER Forests, 


Massive blooms actually 3 to 4 
inches in diameter, boast a rich, 
velvet-like texture and unusual 
brilliant colors. 
Cut-flower Pansy Mixture 
50 plants only $3.90 ppd. 

100 plants only $6.55 ppd. 
Catalog F REF 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 


Box 348 Bristol, Pa. 























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


te 


Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 
May 5 and 6 


v 


TULIP 
SHOW 
May 19 and 20 


Admission Free 


DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 























MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


W Oodward 3-2252 
MRS. LLOYD L. HUGHES 


Executive Secretar) 


~ Women's Exhibitions Com 
mittee of the Society is grateful 
to the J. L. Hudson Company of 
Detroit for their valuable help in 
staging the Flower Arrangements 
Section of The Spring Flower Show 
in March 

Members are invited to hear a talk 
by Alfred L. Barlow Past Presi 
dent of the Michigan Nut Growers 
Nut Trees as Adapted 
Slides, 
{pril 14 
Wayne 


Eloise, 


Association 
to Home Fruit Planning.” 
exhibits, samples. Monday, 
7:30 P.M Auditorium, 
County General Hospital, 
Michigan 
May 3 11 a.m. Annual Meeting of 
the Society. Luncheon, Presentation 
of Awards. The Union Building, 
Michigan State University Campus, 
E. Lansing, Michigan. 
May 8 Daffodil Show 
Hall. 


Wha y Lilac Usits 


Old City 








Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Annual Daffodil Show Azalea Gardens Open 

The Annual Daffodil Show of the Mas- The Landon School for Boys at 
sachusetts Horticultural Society will be scthesda, Md., will again open its color 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on ful Azalea Gardens to the public on May 
May 5, 2-9 p.m., and on May 6, 10 a.m 3-4. More than 15,000 plants of azaleas, 

9 p.m. There will be displays featur representing 1000 species and varieties, 
ing old time varieties, as well as hybrids along with rhododendrons, tree peonies, 
of recent introduction. On May 5, at 3 hollics and native wild flowers, may b« 
p.M., the Socicty will hold its annual seen from 11:00 a.m. and into the 
mecting to elect officers and _ present evening, until 9:30 p.m., when the gar- 
awards. Members of the Socicty are in- dens will be lighted. The Landon School 
vited to attend is located at 6101 Wilson Lane. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. Georce R. Crark, President Dr. J. FRANKLIN StTYER, Treasurer 
Mrs. E. Pace ALLInson, Secretary 


tive classes of specimens ard ar 
rangements for amateurs, as well 
as collections of named specimens. 
The public is invited. 


April Events 

Exhibits in the rooms April 1, 
2, 3 and 4: Garden Insects and 
Control Methods. Dr. Henry Men 
usan, Jr., Extension Entomologist 
of Pennsylvania State University 
will stage this exhibit which will 
be a valuable and timely aid to all 
gardeners. 

Exhibit of Bonsai, staged by Mr. 
R. Gwynne Stout, member of the 
Executive Council of the Society. 
The public is welcome to these ex 
hibits. The hours are 9 to 5 daily. 


Spring Garden Visits 

First visit Saturday, April 19th. 
Consult your spring program for 
details. As usual, the visits will 
be free to members who may bring 
guests for a fee of $1.00 each. 


Annual Plant Exchange 
Saturday, April 26th 10 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. at the home of Mr. 

; and Mrs. Frederic L. Ballard, Jr., 

Annual Daffodil Show City Line and Thomas _ Road, 


























Wednesday, April 16, 1—9 P.M. 
and Thursday, April 17, 9 A.M. 
5 p.m. Central Penn National 
Bank, Broad and Walnut Streets. 
The show will be under the 
auspices of the Evergreens Gar- 
den Club, Mrs. Charles Borda, Jr., 
Chairman, and the Huntingdon 
Valley Club, Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, 


Chairman. There will be competi- 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Admission is 
free to members, 50¢ fee to non- 
members. Each plant brought in 
good condition and adequately 
marked entitles the owner to a 
plant in exchange. Additional 
plants can be bought at a nominal 
sum. This is a rare opportunity to 
acquire plant material for your 
garden. 
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More Spring Lectures 


The 1958 Spring Series of Garden 
Lectures of the Massachusetts Horticul 
tural Socicty, which was opened on March 
27 by Miss Carroll Griminger of Roches 
ter, N. Y., on “Gardening with Annuals”, 
the following lectures for the 


April. 


contains 
month of 


Dr. John Havis 


Thursday, April 10—‘“Landscaping the 
Home  Grounds’— Woodbury sartlett, 
Landscape Consultant, Hamilton, Mass. 
Mr. Bartlett will talk on the various kinds 
of plant material and how they can be 
effectively to beautify the av- 


home garden. 


used most 
crage 
Tuesday, April 15—‘“Trees and Shrubs 
for Your Garden" —Benjamin Blackburn, 
Horticulturist, Gladstone, New Jersey. The 
planting and care, as well as the use of 
trees and shrubs on home properties, will 
Mr. Blackburn. 
“New Ideas for 
Dr. John Havis, 


be discussed by 

Thursday, April 24 
the Vegetable Garden” 
Director, Waltham Field Station, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Dr. Havis will point out 
some of the new developments in the 
ficld of vegetable gardening and bring 
out their practical application to home 
gardeners. 

Tuesday, April 29—‘“Pest Control in 
the Garden”—Prof. W. D. Whitcomb, 
Professor of Entomology, Waltham Field 
Station, Waltham, Mass. The latest infor- 
mation on how to control destructive in- 
sect pests in the garden is the subject 
Prof. Whitcomb will discuss in the last 
lecture of the Spring Series. 

All lectures, which are held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, will start at 8 p.m. 
Members of the Society who show their 
membership certificates will be admitted 
free. The fee for non-members is 75¢ 
for cach lecture. 





Maryland Garden Pilgrimage 


The 21st Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage has been scheduled for April 
29-May 11. There will be 12 separate 
tours, with approximately 12 houses and 
gardens in each. The gardens offer varied 
attractions, including boxwood mazes and 
some of the best topiary work in the 
country. For information and a free book- 
let about the Pilgrimage write: Pilgrimag« 
Headquarters, Room 217, Sheraton-Belve- 


dere Hotel, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Arnold Arboretum Courses 


The Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., is offering two horticulture 
courses this spring. The “Spring Field 
Class in Ornamental Plants” by Dr. Donald 
Wyman, Horticulturist at the Arboretum, 
will be held on Friday mornings, 10 A.M.- 
12 noon, for six sessions, starting April 
25. The fee is $2.00. 

Dr. Richard Howard, Director of the 
Arboretum, will teach the class in “Field 
Botany” on Wednesday afternoons, 2-4 
p.m., for five sessions, starting May 7. The 
fee is $2.00. 

For further information and to enroll 
write: Miss Martha Burow, Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Flower Arrangement School 


The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment will open its 19th season on Tues- 
day, April 8, at Horticultural Hall, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Other dates 
for classes include April 15, 22, 29, May 
6, 13, 20 and 27. The hours are 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and 1.30 to 3.30 p.m. 

Admission is free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society who 
show their membership cards and a small 
registration fee will be charged non-mem- 
bers. For additional information write or 
telephone the Director, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Teele, who will teach course, 168 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston, Mass., Tel. COpley 
7-5499. 


Connecticut Daffodil Show 


The 3rd Annual Connnecticut Daffodil 
Show, held under the auspices of the 
American Daffodil Society, will be staged 
at the Greenwich, Conn., Y. M. C. A., 
April 29-30. Ten garden clubs of Green- 
wich and environs are jointly staging the 
show, offering classes that conform to the 
Royal Horticultural Society's recommen- 
dations. Novice, amateur and professional 
classes are listed. Show chairman is Mrs. 
David D. Gray, Greenwich Garden Club. 
tegistrations are handled by Mrs. Roland 
Colby, 10 Brookside Dr., Greenwich. 





Join 
The PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AND ENJOY SPECIAL 
SPRING DELIGHTS 


Visits to beautiful private gardens 
Plant exchange of choice material 
Exhibits of horticultural interest 
Daffodil Show 
Consultation on gardening problems 
Subscription to HortTicULTURE 
Many other privileges 

* 


Annual Membership Fee S 5.00 
Life Membership $100.00 
* 

THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


Philadelphia 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-8352 











Notable Gardens Open 


The House and Garden Tour of Jeffer- 
son and Berkeley Counties, W. Va., spon- 
sored by the Shenandoah-Potomac Garden 
Council, will be held on May 3 and 4. 
Historic old houses and gardens will be 
seen in the Charles Town and Martinsburg 
areas. The  pre-revolutionary home of 
Colonel Samuel Washington and Cedar 
Lawn, the John T. A. Washington house 
built in 1825, will be among the sched- 
uled stops. 


Detroit Garden Clinics 


The Detroit Times and the Cooperative 
Extension Services of Michigan State Uni- 
versity are sponsoring jointly a series of 
four garden clinics during the month of 
April. The four sessions, all starting at 
8 p.m., will be held as follows: at Livonia 
on April 8, at Clair Shores on April 15, 
at Birmingham or April 16 and at Dear- 
born on April 22. 

There will be four speakers at each 
meeting, Mrs. Isabel Zucker, Garden Edi- 
tor of the Detroit Times, and three others. 
At the end of the talks a panel of six will 
answer questions for the groups. For ad- 
ditional information write: Mrs. Isabel 
Zucker, Detroit Times, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pompon, Button, ( ushion, 2 each 10 beautiful varieties, 20 FRAGRANT GERANIUMS Apple, Peppermint, Nutmeg, over. Write for Barnhaven’s new book-catalog (free, and as 
plants $2.00 Postp Please specify shipping date. Variety Southernwood, Ginger, Filbert, Lemon, any 6 $2.50. Catalog light-hearted, different and famous as the primroses it pictures 
list free. ELM TRE ; PERENNIAL FARM, Southington, 25e. List free. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine and presents) and capture Spring for yourself and your shadier 
Conn “ GLADIOLUS —— garden spots. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


RARE SPIDERY FUJI! CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 2 cach 6 ALL AMERICAS, Fire Flame, Top Hat and Blue Smoke are  PRIMROSES, POLYANTHUS, ACAULIS, AURICULA, etc. 


kinds, dozen $3.00. Single Poms, Buttons, 2 each 10 kinds, just a few of our tt 5S listir a 150 glads. Catalogue free Hand-pollinated seed $1 pkts; Plants $5.25 dozen plus 20% 
Retail WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, postage. PRIMROSE CORNER, 18680 Conrad Olsen Rd., 


$3.00. Labeled. Prepaid. GABLES’ NURSERY, Haralson, Wholesale 
Webster, New York Redmond, Wash. 
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30 cents a word, 


Rate 


HorticuLture “Green Thumb” Department 


© Classified Advertising ¢ 


minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10 
secutive issues using same copy @ Yearly Contract Rate on Request ¢ Closing date 45 
days previous to cover date © HortTicuLTURE, 


‘; discount for three con- 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















RARE SHRUBS AND TREES 
RARE SHIRES AND TREES. Davi dia invo 


at Sku a, Osmanthus, ar nee 
ts. Write for free WOODLAND NURSERY, He 
ks Road, Perkiomeny R. D. 1, Pent Vania 
SCIADOPITYS, Lor | ta, Aucubas 


th 
la, 


icrata, - 


‘ Alt 4, Sarcoco i ! 
COUNTRY FARM GARDENS, 


RASPBERRIES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ee 


ew and fine raspberry as ll as 
heav d pur} x 

© resistant px nd tomatoes and est qualt 
m request “BILLY HEPLER SEED CO., 76 

i vad, Durham 2, New Hampshire 

NEW HAMPSHIRE RASPBERRY. I 
er 10 for $4.50 5 for $s.00; 
Order earl State and federa 

. Rumney 1, New Frode re 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RASPBERRY jin « 
many other fine New Hampshire introductions available 


PINE-CROFT NURSERIES, Exeter 5, New Hamps! 


RHODODENDRONS 


RHODODENDRON MAX., Mt. Laurel, 
mit , Dogwood, Red Maple 
$9.00; 100 $30.00. J. F. 


olor, this issue 


Hemlock, Ho 


and Red Cedar: 2-4 


NORRIS, 


MIXED COLORS, 6-*%” for north 12 La, 25 $10.00, 
) $18.00. Order 1 th order al 
rUMBLI BROOK "RHODODE NDRON NURSER y, Wi 
Simsbury Rd est Hartford, Conn 


SEEDS 
RARE BULB SEEDS: Colchicum luteum; Liliums — neilgher 


nepalense, polyphyllum; Nomoc . aris OXY | tala ulipa 

sitchison stellata at 25¢ a packet . KOHL I, near Exhi- 
tion, Srinagar, Kashmir, India 
re Cockscomb in America. Breath-taking beauty. In- 
ribable shades. Pkt. 50e. Money back guarantee. I 
Rl SSELL, 150 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS, 5, |, 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00: over 1,000 kinds, 15-22e. GHOSE, TOWN 
END, DARJEELING, INDIA, Mature orchids, 250 species 
$2.00-$3.00 delivered; rare lilies, plants 25¢-$1.00, ( }HOSE. 
LENGARRY, WINCHESTER, MASS 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. New and unusua 
warf trees from Australia. List with cu:tural intormat 


AL DAILEY, 62 Shel! Road, Mill Valley, California 
STRAWBERRIES n 
GIANT BRITISH SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRIES fro 


Canada now available here. Herries almost large xe 
ants grow 18 inches bich, three feet across Write w bro- 
hur Exclusive importer MAYNARD JACOBSON, 175 
Rytaffer Gardens, Littleton, Colorado 

STATE INSPECTED Strawberry Plant a named va- 
y) w 2.40; 


mtpaid FRANKLIS ROBER r's, Boxford 


10 beaut 


flowerimg shrul 


r noe 
00 for $3.60. P 
Ma 
STRAWBERRY — Red, lack, Purple Raspberr 
Guaranteed to grow. EUREKA PLANT FARM, 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Swett POTATU PLANTS. (iuaranteed. Im 


tor ted ams, Genuine anit Halls, 
\ less Portoricos All Golds. 200, $1.0 
1.000, $3.00; 5,090, $13.75. Planting guide free 
PLANT CO., GLEASON, TENN 

TREES 


OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 =tates — seven species 
iwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plants utalog 25¢ Bab 
for dwarfing er 10e. R ‘RE. Pi ‘NT. CLI B, 
e 1, Box 155 i » Calif 
TREE SEEDS" 


— 100 customers choice 


or Horizontalis Cotoneaster $1.00, plus informative 
stalozue. Above all hardy. Order now Catalogue alone 10¢ 
please. RANSOM SEED CO., San Gabriel, Calif ornia. 


~ TREES AND SHRUBS» ; 
FEED WILDLIFE oe op Plant beautiful wildlife 
shrubs. *Autumn Olive, 3 } 5; *Toringo Crabapple, 
2’-4’, 3/$1.95. Write for othe er sizes, pot discount. Post- 
paid. GREENER HILLS NURSERY, Rt. 1, New Hope, Pa 
* Tested and recommended for wildlife by Soil Conservation 


dervice 


SUNSHINE 


Seeds Spreading, 


April 1958 


TROPICAL PLANTS =e : 
GARDENIA, Croton, Hibiscus, Jasmine. Your assortment, 
s $3.00 f.0.b. Florida. 20 Amar 


$ plar ) lis Bulbs free until 
Easter. PHILIP PATE, Kissimmee 7, Florida 

___ VIOLETS 
SPRING’S KEEN GREEN WINDS BRING VIOLETS. 


Nature's fragrant ground cover, hardy everywhere. VISTA 
VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, Calif 


, ___WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS 


Spring planting. At reasonable price 
M. WOOD, Constantia, New York. 
WILDFLOWER SEEDS | 
500 KINDS WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE SEEDS. 
Free Catalog — includes “Pines of the World.” Write CLYDE 

ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California 


¥ HELP WANTED _ - 
EXPERIENCED, middle-aged landscape gardener needed for 


small nursery in Pennsylvania. Good working conditions. 
Position open April | to November 1. Write stating experience 
and salary expected. Box 153, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

POSITION WANTED 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT — head-gardener, college- 
trained, 30 vears’ experience outside, and with all phases green- 
house work, wants position of responsibility. Capable handling 
large crews or few men. Married, two daughters. Housing a 
must. Now employed. Reply Box 154, HORTICULTURE, 
00) Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

CAPABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE seck seeks positic position to manage 
small estate or institution. Experienced in Horticulture, Ac- 
plus excellent mechanical aptitude. 
Mass. Avenue, 


Order yours now r 
s. Catalog free rHOMAS 








counting and Finance, 
Write HORTICULTURE, Box 150, 300 
Boston 15, Mass. 

EXPERIENCED GARDENER WANTS POSITION in private 
or commercial greenhouse located in Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. Good references. Write Box 155, HORTICULTURE, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 








More Than Outstanding 
Royal 


Eng- 


Tue Lity YEARBOOK FoR 1958. 
Horticultural Society, London, 
land. 151 pp. $1.65. 

Frank Kingdon-Ward, to whom this book 
is dedicated, is the dean of world plant 
hunters. He made his first visit to the Far 
East almost 50 years ago and has traveled 
up and down Asia at intervals ever since. 

Although Mr. Kingdon-Ward sent thou- 
sands of plants back to England, this book 
deals naturally with the lilies he has in- 
troduced, with special emphasis on the 
Manipur lily (Lilium mackliniae), now 
rated highly in gardens across the water. 

The book itself covers a wide range of 
material, with American lilies and breed- 
ers receiving their fair share of attention. 
The lilies include a thriving group, mostly 
de Graaff hybrids, in Lord Elphinstone’s 
garden in Scotland. Mr. de Graaff himself 
has an article on the commercial produc- 
tion of hybrid lilies in which he states that 
he sees continuing improvement ahead. 

Charles Bullock, who reviews the work 
of — Americans in this field, expresses 
that L. N. Friemann of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, is possibly the most successful lily 
hybridist in the United States. Mr. Frie- 
mann, it seems, is best known for the 
strain known as Golden Regal. All in all, 
this lily book at $1.65 is a rare bargain. 


Grow Sunflowers 


the sunflower (He- 
is an important 


IG OR LITTLE, 

lianthus annuus ) 
garden plant for special The 
dwarf, small flowering forms, com- 
monly called cut-and-come-again sun- 
flowers, are useful in borders and in 
flower arrangements, while the tall 
growing kinds make excellent back- 
ground plants. 

Among the interesting varieties of 
the thin-leaf sunflower, (H. decapeta- 
lus) that bloom in August and Sep- 
tember, are Bouquet d’Or, a double 
yellow that will remain below five feet, 
and Mrs. Moon, a single, clear yellow: 


uses. 


Excelsior Hybrids come in bronze, 
brown and red shades and grow toé 
about four feet. Sutton’s Red, a chest- 
nut red, will reach six feet in a con- 
genial soil. Red and Gold Hybrid, also 
a six foot form, produces six inch flow- 
ers of bright red tipped with gold. 


There are giant kinds 


H. salicifolius grows to eight or 10 
feet and has long, narrow, gracefully 
recurved leaves and large, single flowers 
of a rich, clear yellow. The giant an- 
nual sunflowers are not for the small 
garden, though it is common practice 
in many places, especially England, 
plant them at the back of the cottage 
garden. 

Among gardeners, competition to 
grow the largest sunflower head and 
the tallest plant is keen wherever this 
annual is grown. These giant flowers, 
that turn from east to west with the 
sun, are also grown in many gardens, 
when they would be considered out of 
place, for seed for winter bird food. 

All sunflowers do best in a deeply 
dug, rich soil with ample moisture, but 
good drainage. Propagation of annual 
kinds is by seed sown in permanent 
locations or started in pots and set out 
when the ground is warm. Perennial 
hybrids are increased by division. 

Larger kinds of sunflowers can be 
hilled up to prevent the heavy seed 
head from toppling the plant, though 
additional props are sometimes neces- 
sary. When flower heads are ripe, cut 
those that are to be used for bird seed, 
with eight to 10 inches of stem at- 
tached and hang in a dry, airy place 
to cure. 

Additional seeds will also ripen, but 
in humid areas, many of the inner 
seeds fail to fill out fully. Undeveloped 
seeds are more apt to spoil, but the 
ripe outer seeds, which have high oil 
content, may be preserved for months. 
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Horticulture’s Garden 
(lub Yearbook 
Competition 


LY 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $35 for the best 1957-58 yearbook sub 
H mitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of 
$15 and six additional prizes of $10 each. This competition is restricted to indi 
vidual clubs. It does not apply to federations. The judges will consider each 
yearbook submitted from all angles. Garden clubs which prizes in 
1957 will not be permitted to make entries in the 1958 Competition. Yearbooks 
to be entered in this competition must reach the office of HorricuLtTuRE, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before October 15, 1958. 


received 


Special Awards for Club Projects 
- ADDITION to the prizes listed above, 6 additional awards of $5.00 each will 
be presented to Garden Clubs who have launched or completed one or more 
outstanding or unusual club projects during the year. Awards will be made on the 
basis of projects as presented in the Yearbook. Please do not submit letters of 


explanation. 


E. A club project Cat least one). 


Scale of Points for Judging F. 


Yearbooks = 
2. Utility of program er. 
Principle: A garden club is of value 

only in proportion to the work it ac- 

complishes for its community and for 


\uthoritative speaker for at least 
meeting. 
1. Standard Club onan 


\. An active organization 
important 


size un- 


,; ' its members. 
B. Systematic course of study. \. At heat 


Small 


major 
expected to 


one project. 


D. One garden pilgrimage or visit. clubs cannot be 


have more than one project, but larger 
should several. Horticul 
ture, conservation, landscaping, civic 
development, shade-tree planting on 
streets or in parks, reforestation, are 
typical suggestions. It is the quality of 
the work undertaken rather than the 
subject that is important. 


clubs have 


B. Evidence of progress in the proj 
ect chosen and in all the club's activi 
ties may be covered in the President's 
annual report or those of committees. 

3. Contents 2 


\. Complete identification (name of 


club, town and state 


B. Complete membership lists with 
addresses. 

C. Complete meetings, 
projects, visits, accomplishments 


program 


D. Supplementary material of value 
to members in gardening. 


4. Form of Yearbook.........10 
Size of club will have no weight in 
determining quality of yearbook.) 


\. Neatness and beauty of design. 


B. Originality in relation to club's 


character. 

C. Quality of 
prehensiveness of coverage. 

D. No printing, 
mimeographing and other forms. 


reporting and com- 
restriction as to 


E. Scrapbooks not considered year- 


be woks. 


F. Although no distinction 
made, the size considered ideal is about 
inches or less. 


will be 


5 by 





(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Additional Privileges Please enroll 
Vv Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 


Street Address 


— OF 


City 
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<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V Use of the Society's Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES | 


$8.00 enclosed 


Gentlemen: 


as an annual member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


HORTICULTURE 





A velvety-red cape 
to drape over fences, 
porches, pillars, etc. 


@ Huge 5” deep red blooms 
®@® Produces roses all season 
® Long-stemmed — Fragrant 
® Grows 8 to 10 feet tall 


ERE’S a brand-new Climber that is every 

bit as colorful, as gay, as carefree, as lov- 

able as its namesake! It starts brightening up 

your garden early in June — as scores upon 

scores of gleaming, pointed, red, red buds 

begin decorating the plant...shining like rubies 
against a background of rich green! 

Then, slowly, gracefully, the buds begin to 
open — unfurling into huge velvety-red 514- 
inch flowers, both in clusters and singly. And 
the fragrance! — ah, so sweet, so fresh that it 
will captivate you completely. What’s more, 
when you see the long, long cutting stems — 
you'll insist on taking these handsome blooms 
into your home. 

Yes, Don Juan is colorful indeed — and not 
just once or twice during the season — for there 
is a constant display of these rich fragrant red 
flowers all summer long! Order it now — you’re 
guaranteed to love Don Juan! 

$3.00 ea.; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80 


Jackson & 
Perkins Co. 


World's Largest Rose Growers Newark, NEW YORK 


(eS eS ee 


| JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

i 421 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 

| Please send me, at the proper planting time for 
my locality DON JUAN Climbers 

| ($3 ea.; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80). Also include, 

| free with my order, your helpful “Home Garden 
Guide.” 


I enclose $ in full payment 


! City Zone. State 


i, etsemeneinenbenssmsanneenh anaemia 


Woah 


(Prop. Rights Reserved) 








> ] 
UNIV MICROFILMS 
313 N IST ST 


ANN 


ARBOR MICH 


oc A CHARMING red house with white trimmings, old-fash- 
ioned lilacs in full bloom and a still pool in a rustic 
surrounding, you have all the components for New England nos- 
talgia at its best. Spring is delightful wherever it arrives, 
but more so, somehow it seems, in a gentle setting like this. 





